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Refugees from Reality 


ree was United Nations Day, the anniversary of the 

coming into force of the San Francisco Charter ; and in many 
countries statesmen were recalling the aims of that charter and pointing 
to the need for further- sustained efforts to safeguard peace. Indeed, 
with the General Assembly in session in New York but apparently 
trying to mark time until the Americans are safely past polling day, 
this is a most appropriate moment to reassess the general problem of 
peace-keeping in the harsh light of present reality. For it is clear that 
that light is altogether too harsh for many people, not only in the new 
United Nations building but in this country and elsewhere, who find 
it pleasanter to don either blinkers or tinted glasses and to look away 
from the central problem in search of some easier path to peace. This 
is no new phenomenon. A hundred years ago, The Economist was 
commenting with gentle acidity on the departure of a number of 
English ladies and gentlemen for a “ peace congress ” on the continent, 
at which pious sentiments were expressed and equally pious resolutions 
adopted in a vein familiar to our own generation. The Briand-Kellogg 
“pact of perpetual peace,” that abiding monument to the futility of 
pacification by paper, is now almost a quarter of a century behind us. 
But, if escapism in international affairs has at times been even more 
prevalent than it is today, it has never been so dangerous. Nor, indeed, 
has it ever taken so many different shapes. 


Its simplest form is that of which rose-tinted spectacles are the 
symbol: the attempt to pretend that things are not as bad as they 
seem. Although two disastrous wars have made it less easy for a 
statesman to find a receptive audience for this attitude, the fact that it 
has not lost all its appeal is obvious, not only from Mr Bevan’s present 
efforts to assume what at one time was Mr Baldwin’s mantle, but, more 
disturbingly, from such speeches as that delivered by the Prime 
Minister at the Pilgrims’ dinner last week. For the most part, how- 
ever, the mere use of rosy tints no longer suffices. Public opinion is 
sufficiently alive to the dangers of our time to demand that a political 
leader should offer some positive proposal to lessen the threat of war ; 
and, for this reason, the pink glass is seldom plain. More often, its 
reassuring glow is merely the basis for a more elaborate optical device. 


Such devices may be classified under three heads: the microscopic, 
the telescopic, and the common blinker. The Briand-Kellogg pact 
may be taken as the prototype of current microscopic escapism, the 
essence of which is to concentrate the eye on the fine type of a well- 
drafted text. 
convention on human rights, or some similarly impressive document, 
containing enough resounding phrases to satisfy the emotions, and a 
mass of detail whose analysis, clause by clause and comma by comma, 
effectively distracts attention from the thinness of the paper. Whether 
the motive of those who prepare such texts is instinctively escapist or 
deliberately diversionist, they serve the same purpose: the untidy, 
unmanageable world of reality is excluded, and discussion is restricted 


Under the lens is displayed a five-power peace pact, a_ 
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to the finer shades of meaning in a document whose 
implementation depends on factors outside the tiny field 
visible through the lens. 


* 


Much of the above applies also to the telescopic 
devices, but these do not purport to offer any immediate 
solution to the world’s problems. Their devotees prefer 
the longer view. Taking their stance on an eminence 
from which it is easy to overlook the difficulties in the 
nearer foreground, they peer at the far horizon and there 
descry the outlines of the ordered world that is to be. 
This technique makes it possible to plan in the most 
minute detail the layout of the new Jerusalem, without 
having to grapple with the bothersome business of 
getting there. Moreover, since one’s fellow men are much 
less trouble at a distance than they are at close quarters, 
assumptions can be made about the good behaviour of 
mankind in the far-off federal future that would be hard 
to maintain in the light of contemporary events. 


Yet, despite the attractions of the two techniques 
already described, the most common escapist device 
remains the traditional blinker. It is popular, presum- 
ably, because it leaves a greater impression of reality. 
He who dons blinkers does not find himself looking at a 
piece of paper or at a misty horizon ; he is allowed to 
look at something perfectly real and immediate, the only 
limitation being that he cannot see the much more im- 
portant thing alongside it. His self-appointed leaders 
can usually argue not only that their projects are admir- 
able in themselves, but also that they are sanctioned by 
high authorities ranging from the Sermon on the Mount 
to the San Francisco Charter. And indeed such projects 
are almost always both admirable and authenticated, but 
none the less capable of dangerously distracting atten- 
tion, and enthusiasm, from more vital objectives. 


Thus, poverty in Asia, Africa and Latin America is 
real enough, and its eradication is a noble and useful 
aim. The exclusion from membership of the United 
Nations of a dozen or more sovereign states is an unjusti- 
fiable anomaly which cannot continue indefinitely. The 
fact that, while common criminals are brought to trial, 
the world lacks machinery for punishing the men who 
launch aggressive wars in which millions die, is an ironic 
paradox, and there is much to be said for the idea that 
an international criminal court should be created to 
sentence such offenders against peace. But it must 
be asked whether those who canvass these and other 
causes, both in the halls of the United Nations and in 
their Own countries, are not diverting into them an 
enthusiasm that is so badly needed for a more vital pur- 
pose. And, without questioning the integrity of all who 
pursue such causes, it must also be asked whether some 
of their champions have not deliberately turned aside 
from the straight but steep path that leads to peace, in 


order to make apparent progress, and political capital, on 
easier by-ways. 


What is this straight path ? It is well enough defined 
in the preamble to the United Nations Charter, which 
sets out, as the first two definite lines of action required 
of the member nations, “to practise tolerance and live 
together in peace,” and “ to unite our strength to main- 
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tain international peace and security.” For most People 

though not all, the practice of tolerance is not difficy); 
But the second obligation is a harder one. As the Gener 
Assembly was told on the first day of its genera! debate 
by the External Affairs Minister of New Zealand. 


the military and economic burdens of collective action muy 

be borne by the majority of states supporting the action, 

rather than by a willing minority. . . . Mere verba! o: Voting 
support is not enough. 

This principle, as Mr Webb pointed out in the same 
speech, applies not merely to the present struggle ip 
Korea but to the whole task of organising joint resistance 
to aggression. And it is a difficult principle. “ To unite 
our strength ” means to pay a price in effort, in money, 
and in lives. It means having to accept all the frictions 
and frustrations of teamwork between unequal partners, 
It means a long and patient struggle, without heroics, 
without interim dividends, without even a glimpse of the 
Delectable Mountains. No politician on an election plat- 
form can hope to get stormy applause for a speech in this 
vein. No writer of letters to the newspapers can exhibit 
his personal talents to effect if he confines himself to 
such realism. No voluntary organisation can sweep the 
country off its feet by restating the obvious so bluntly. 
It is obviously far more attractive to dally among 
grandiose projects for financing the development of 
backward countries, for outlawing genocide, or for re- 
writing the UN Charter, especially if one can create the 
impression that these are much more advanced ideas than 
the pedestrian one of merely deterring aggression by 
resisting it. Yet there was never a time when it was more 
important for the nations that want peace to hold fast to 
that pedestrian idea. In Korea, Mr Acheson. told the 
Assembly last week, 

the aggressor, having defied the United Nations and lost, 
having found himself pushed back behind his initia! line 
of attack, now counts for victory upon those of faint heart 
who would grow weary of the struggle. . . . It is in Korea 
that our whole structure of collective security is meeting its 
supreme test. It will stand or fall upon what we do there. 

International escapism was, perhaps, understandable 
in the days when, even to the far-sighted, no practicable 
means of deterring an aggressor was visible. Today, 
when such means are steadily developing before the eyes 
of every man, it is inexcusable. Worthy though some of 
its incidental objectives may be, they must remain sub- 
sidiary to the central cause of defending peace ; and those 
who elevate them to a higher position must face the 
charge either of refusing to face facts, or of deliberately 


and cynically manipulating the idealism of their more 
simple fellows. 


The Motor Industry 
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T was (o be expected that France and Germany would 
pause, sooner Of later, to think and argue before 
contracting the marriage that M. Schuman and Dr 
Adenauer have arranged for them in the European 
Defence Community. It has always been possible— 
; still possible—that either party might prefer 


: eed. ¢ 

oo engagement to a sudden and successful courtship. 
There is much to be said for patience and caution in 
pressing on with this match >. for both countries the 
surrender of national sovereignty in defence is a 
momentous step, even for the Germans, who have not 
vet regained it. But the circumstances that make it 
possible it all are. transient; the Soviet attitude 
may become less frankly hostile, the Germans may 
become too confident of their growing strength to accept 


the limitations of the community of six, the ardour for 
European unity might flag for lack of achievement. Both 
the French Foreign Minister and the German Chancellor 
therefore feel that speed and boldness—even the fait 
accompli—are needed if their Parliaments ar€é to take 
the first step towards federation and final reconciliation. 


In everybody’s mind, moreover, is the knowledge that 


this whole complex story began with the American 
insistence over two years ago—that Germans must take 
part in the defence of Western Europe. The defence 
community and the European Army are in origin French 
conceptions, designed to make the best of a bad job—that 
is, to allow the creation of German divisions without 
danger to France. That they have also become objectives 
of German policy designed to give it equal status in 
Europe is a later development—a development which 
explains why the Bundestag seems disposed to ratify the 
necessary treaties before the year is out, whereas the 


Assembly is quite likely to refuse or delay ratification. 
For better or for worse, the strategic planning of the 
Atlantic partners is based on the assumption that there 
will soon be a Defence Community and that German 
divisions will begin to make their appearance under 
Nato command sometime between 1954 and 1955. Not 
so long ago it was the Germans who seemed most 


reluctant to play their part ; feeling against rearmament 
was strong and it was widely said that Nato was not 
strong enough to protect the Federal Republic from any 


measures the Russians might take to prevent the 
reappearance of German forces. Now the demand is 
heard from political leaders that Germany should have 
forces in one form or another to give it a voice in the 
world’s affairs. As the demand grows, so the fear 
increases in France that M. Schuman is following a 
path that can lead only to humiliation, and possibly 
disaster 
aa: 


hese fears have lately exploded before the public in 
speeches made by M. aie the third highest citizen 
of the Republic, and by.M. Daladier, who has for some 
ume been interested in finding out what price Moscow 
would pay to avert German rearmament. It looked for a 
day or two as if M. Pinay’s coalition cabinet might be 
deeply affected by the impact; but it has now rallied 
and the EDC treaty is to be put before the Assembly on 
Noven der 15th for detailed examination in committee. 
Whatever happens, the damage has been done. Things 
have been said and done which arouse indignation and 


Between Devil and EDC 


misgivings in Germany. There is a crisis of confidence 
which, if it persists, might become a crisis of western 
policy. 

The treaty that is being called in question is the result 
of many months of hard and detailed negotiation and, in 
fact, anticipates with its system of checks and balances 
many of the criticisms which are now being made and are 
discussed by our Paris correspondent on page 238. The 
French are particularly worried by those clauses which 
define the relative voting strength of governments in the 
Ministers’ Council of the community, and by the regula- 
tions controlling the withdrawal of troops by member 
governments for domestic or colonial uses. They feel, 
too, that the treaty would allow the Germans to build up 
a large militia and police force outside the community’s 
control. But these specific objections are only symptoms 
of deeper objections. First is the fact that an attempt to 
maintain simultaneously parity with Germany in EDC 
and resistance to Viet-minh would strain French 
resources to breaking point amd further increase 
Germany’s economic preponderance. Second is the 
hesitation, sympathetically understood in this country, to 
be left téte-d-téte with the Germans but without the 
British to hold the balance. Although the security of 
France against aggression is covered several times over 
by Nato, American and British guarantees, it is the 
day-to-day political and psychological dealing with 
Germans that the French fear—without the British 
chaperon. They feel, therefore, that a real Franco- 
German reconciliation must take place—notably over the 
question of the Saar—and every possible political safe- 
guard must be secured before national sovereignty in 
defence is given up. A European political system first, 
if humanly possible with the British in it, and the 
defence community afterwards—that is the demand of 
those who want to delay ratification of the treaty in the 
hope that an alternative policy may somehow present 
itself. 


What, in fact, are the possible alternatives ? If in six 
months there is still mo EDC the pressure for 
German rearmament (by 1955) without its safeguards 
will be very strong. The Americans will not accept 
indefinitely—and neither will the British, once they come 
to count the cost—a state of affairs in which Germans 
play no part in the defence of Germany. American and 
British troops stationed between France and the Soviet 
Union there certainly will be so long as relations with 
Moscow do not improve ; so much is implied by the 
solemn guarantees that have been given. But the forces 
will not be increased beyond their present numbers, 
which are obviously too small for their task. If, there- 
fore, German rearmament begins in spite of everything, 
it can be controlled only in two ways: either by making 
the Federal Republic a full member of Nato—which the 
French still refuse to contemplate—or by agreement 
between the Germans on one side and the Americans on 
the other ; for it is the United States which would have 
to order and pay for much of Germany’s equipment. 
That Washington would take this course with reluctance 
is virtually certain ; but, failing an agreement with the 
Soviet Union on Germany,. what other possibility is 
there ? 
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There are Frenchmen who privately hope that the 
Russians will see an opportunity in the present situation 
to offer better terms for a four-power meeting on 
Germany. But there is no public sign of this. Published 
Soviet terms hold out a prospect which no Frenchman 
can safely accept: a united and unoccupied Germany, 
under constant political and economic pressure from.the 
Communist East, controlling its own army and forbidden 
to belong to any western defence organisation. Nor is 
this a prospect that sensible and democratic Germans can 
accept. Likewise, the time for talking about a neutraliséd 
and disarmed Germany has passed. To bring unarmed, 
free western Germany into unity with armed, police- 
controlled eastern Germany would be for allied policy 
—and for any French government—an act of suicide. 
It would bring Soviet power to the Rhine within a 
decade. 

Within the present limits of western policy and 
strategy, which are largely dictated by the manners of 
Moscow and the size of the forces it keeps at the edge 
of the Iron Curtain, it is not possible to see any practical 
or desirable alternative to the Schuman-Adenauer policy 
which produced the coal-steel pool, offers the defence 
community, and is drafting a federal constitution for 
Western Europe. Some Frenchmen will urge that 
Britain could save the whole situation by becoming a 
full member of the European Defence Community. The 
only realistic reply to this suggestion is that which has 
been made ad nauseam in these columns. Any European 
organisation which this country could join as a full 
member would have to be sufficiently loose to allow 
freedom of military, financial and political action in the 
world outside Europe. An organisation which had the 
power—as a federal body would have—to exercise a veto 
on the number of British troops and aircraft available for 
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the Middle East and Asia, on the allocation of defence 
expenditure and on other vital policy decisions is entirely 
unacceptable to any British Government. Yet « looser 
organisation, such as Britain might join, would not pro- 
vide those legal safeguards against German military re. 
surgence and economic domination that France dems: 


nands, 
Nor would it produce a federal community. Europeans 
have to choose between a tight and genuinely f{edergj 


organisation with the British outside, or a less rigid and 
effective body with the British inside. 


It should surely be clear by now that this country’s 
interest in the integrity of France and its good relations 
with Germany is so strong that Britain outside, but 
closely linked. to, a defence community would pursue 
precisely the same aims and exercise just the same 
influence as it would inside. All that can now be given to 
France—and to Germany, for it, too, is a partner—is 
more assurances on paper; but they will add nothing 
real to the safeguards of the European community. Its 
security lies ultimately in the Anglo-American co- 
operation which is the backbone of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. It is persistently overlooked in France and 
elsewhere in Europe that the defence community is bound 
in practice and by treaty to be subordinate to the powerful 
14-nation group of Nato. If all that was required were 
to be a German contribution to defence it would be best 
secured by making Germany’ a member of Nato ; but 
what is also required is that France, Germany and 
others should unite politically through the crucial act of 
surrendering sovereignty in defence. The EDC offers 
the possibility of both. If the French Assembly refuses 
aisles it will check—perhaps wreck—the movement 
towards a united Europe without checking German 


rearmament; and months of delay will cause great 
mischief, 


Expediency and Copyright 


| Fegan and legislation notwithstanding, few 
forms of monopoly arouse much anxiety in Britain: 
and copyright, understandably, least of all. For the 
essence of copyright is private monopoly—in the 
mechanical reproduction of literary, dramatic, musical, 
and artistic works. But this monopoly is consciously 
granted, for a limited time, as one element of an implied 
bargain. Such works are of special benefit to the com- 
munity. So the community grants a special privilege as 
an incentive to the intellectual endeavour required to 
bring them forth. It forgoes, for a time, its power to 
obtain these works in the way that it obtains the works 
of any other man’s hand and brain, by paying the price 
they would fetch in a freely competitive market ; and 
allows the creative artist—or his publisher—to charge 
during this meantime what the traffic will bear. 


But copyright can only subsist in the material record 
of these works, not in the ideas that form them. And it 
seems to have originated at the instance of the publisher, 
who desired an exclusive right that could be assigned to 
him, at least for long enough to recoup his original in- 
vestment in producing the material record. This widens 
the bargain ; and ever. since it was first codified in 1709, 
the protection given by copyright in Britain has been 
widening, and its term lengthening. The technical 
developmen; of the last half-century, in particular, have 
created—or may seem to imply—a wide variety of ancil- 


lary privileges, loosely labelled “ copyright,” for the 
owners of reproducing “contrivances.” The latest 
development of such apparatus, and the question 
whether it justified even further extension of such rights, 
was partly responsible for the setting up of the Board of 


Trade committee that has just published a lengthy report 
on copyright. 


But this committee had more important duties than 
finding a formula by which the Cup Final might be tele- 
vised. It was directed to examine the existing law of 
copyright and report whether changes were required, 
particularly because of technical changes or to accord 
with international practice, but also for any other reasons. 
And it has indeed explored many ramifications of the 
subject: for example, the relation between artistic copy- 
right and the registration of industrial designs (during 
which it decided, among-other things, that no copyright 
should subsist in a toy soldier); the right of “ fair deal- 
ing” with copyright works, by quoting them in a review 
or micro-filming parts of them in a reference library ; 
and the right of the “libraries of deposit ” to receive 4 
free copy of every publication (which it upheld, but 
would not extend to bodies desiring similar rights over 
films and gramophone records). Some of its recommen- 
dations for alteration of the Copyright Act of 1911, °t 
the preparation of a new, comprehensive, and bettcr- 
arranged act, bear witness to its meticulous study of such 
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detailed problems. Unfortunately, its two main recom- 
mnendations—designed to reconcile British | with inter- 
national copyright law, and to codify such “ performing 
and performer's rights” as broadcasting—are not con- 
vincing and suggest undue regard for expediency. 

Almost by accident, it would seem, continued 
adherence by this country to the international copyright 
convention first signed at Berne in 1886 may now require 
, reversal of a public safeguard introduced into British 
copyright law in the Act of 1911. The total period of 
copyright in Britain, as in the other countries adhering to 
the Berne convention, is the life of the author plus 50 
vears after his death. This is an indefinite period, afford- 
ing widely differing periods of protection, for example, 
to the early works of Bernard Shaw and Rupert Brooke. 
But the United States—where monopoly of any kind is a 
sore point—is almost alone in setting a definite period 
running from the date of publication (the period is 28 
years, with an option to the author, but not the publisher, 
to extend it for another 28). 


In 1911, however, Britain modified the total period of 
copyright by “compulsory licence” and “licence of 
right” provisions similar to those inserted (and recently 
extended) in its patents legislation. For the last 25 years 
of the copyright period these allow any publisher to bring 
out the work, provided he gives written notice and pays 
royalties of 10 per cent on all copies sold to the owner of 
the copyright. The other Berne signatories make no such 
proviso ; but the revised convention signed at Rome in 
1928 bound signatories to conform with the international 
period of copyright only so far as was consistent with 
their domestic laws. The revised convention drafted at 
Brussels in 1948, which Britain has not yet ratified, 
omitted this reservation ; and the committee holds that 
if Britain does sign the draft revised at Brussels, it must 
repeal the licensing provisions inserted in I9II. 


* 


Upon this interpretation, the committee has little 
hesitation about throwing these provisions overboard. 
Their advantages, it holds, in no way compare with the 
benefits of Berne. It doubts whether the provisions have 
in practice served their original purpose—to secure 
earlier republication of works that remain of interest to 
the public. It points out that at present copyright. does 
not prevent the early production of cheap editions of 
books long before the period of full protection has 
expired. This is incontrovertible ; but at present the 
“licence of right” provisions are in force. Would 
publishers continue to bring these cheap editions out so 
soon if these provisions were removed and the period of 
unchallenged monopoly were again extended ? 


How long ought copyright to last ? Inevitably, the 
answer must in practice be arbitrary. In theory, perhaps, 
long enough to recoup the author for his pains and the 
Publisher for his first investment in reproducing the 
work ; plus, more dubiously, a further period in which 
(0 recoup also, from a successful work, part of the invest- 
Ment in putting out other new and untried works. But 
this monopoly right already lasts far longer than the great 
bulk of publications remain saleable or the author can be 
attracted to continue his endeavours, and probably longer 
than the publisher would need to cover this and several 
other investments. The American system, which allows 
the author of the exceptional work—but not the publisher 
—to renew his right to its rewards, is more practical 
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and more equitable than those of Britain or Berne. 
Indeed, the lack of a common copyright policy for the 
English-speaking world is the most important gap in 
international copyright arrangements ; and any change in 
British policy that would facilitate closer agreement with 
America would be more valuable to this country than the 
present convention if the choice had to be made. But 
to extend the period of complete monopoly—which is 
what the committee suggests—is to move in precisely the 
opposite direction. Moreover, it may not even be required 
for continued adherence to the revised Berne convention. 
Is it certain that the other signatories would prefer Britain 
to remain outside the convention rather than accept a 
renewed reservation on the term of copyright ? 


* 


Rights over public performance carry the extension of 
“copyright” much wider than any the. book publisher 
enjoys. These rights, which cover what the purchaser of 
a reproduced work does with it after he has paid for it, 
apply to sheet music and gramophone records already ; 
and the committee, after a most instructive discussion of 
the subject, recommends that they should be extended 
to television broadcasts. Such performing rights are 
exercised at present by central bodies set up to administer 
them, the Performing Right Society and Phonographic 
Performance, Ltd. Both bodies issue licences on pay- 
ment of fees to owners of sheet music or gramophone 
records who wish to give public performances of the 
works, or may prohibit performance. This performing 
right over records, incidentally, appears to have arisen 
from the drafting of the 1911 Act rather than from any 
intention of the gramophone companies. At that time 
they asked for protection only against the “ pirating ” 
of direct copies of their records ; and indeed specifically 
added that the purchaser of a record should be assured 
the right to play it however he wished. But a judicial 
decision in 1933 established that a right over public 
performance did, notwithstanding, belong to the gramo- 
phone companies ; and since then they have guarded it 
jealously, under pressure from the Musicians’ Union. 


The latest “ performing right” at issue concerns the 
broadcasting of public spectacles such as sporting events. 
Sporting promotors have no copyright in such events, 
though they can refuse access to their property. They 
feel, with justice, that the broadcasting of television, and 
to a lesser extent of sound versions of such events—and 
particularly the reproduction of these broadcasts in public 
—miay diminish their patronage from spectators prepared 
to pay for admission. A television broadcast of football, 
for example, might diminish admissions not only at the 
match concerned but at other matches taking place at 
the same time. The promoters sought a “ copyright,” in 
order to charge the broadcasting authorities for such 
broadcasts, and in some cases to restrict their performance 
in public. 

The committee, however, has chosen another way. It 
proposes that a performing right shall be created not ia 
these events, but in the television (though not the radio) 
versions of them, to be owned by the broadcasting 
authorities, not the promoters of the spectacles. This, 
the committee holds, will enable the BBC to charge a 
fee for public performance ; and from these fees it can 
raise enough money to pay the high fees demanded by 
the sports promoters for admission to the events. 


This is an ingenious proposal, though it might prove 
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more difficult than it sounds. But it is not easy to see 
what it has to do with copyright. The committee shows 
very clearly that it recognises that these performing 
rights for contrivances such as gramophone records have 
little to do with “ fundamental copyright,” the protec- 
tion of a creative artist’s work ; it admits, indeed, that 
they deserve some other name. It knows that these 
rights may be abused, and may require independent 
review of their exercise and the fees charged ; but it 
makes no recommendations, partly because it feels that 
changes might raise the possibility of a musicians’ strike 
“which we are not qualified to judge.” The Musicians’ 
Union, which a fortnight ago was suffering heavy criti- 
cism for its ban on a foreign conductor, may congratulate 
itself on having recorded this quiet victory last week. 

It must still be asked whether this unsought pseudo- 
copyright in public performance, arising from no more 
than a judicial interpretation, should not be repealed. It 
is hard to believe that the committee would have recom- 
mended its continuance for gramophone records, 
Musicians’ Union or not, if it had not been concerned to 
create a similar right for the broadcasting authorities. 
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This anxiety for a quick and convenient formul has 
involved the committee in somewhat embarrassed 
manceuvres to protect “social service organisations” 
against arbitrary exercise of such rights—they advocate 
that a supervisory tribunal should be set up, bu: remaig 
“unable to express a firm opinion ” on the exact powers 
it should have. Without some convenient formuia, the 
sports promoters would remain able to charge the BRC 
for access, and other film or television organisations 
could bid up the fees ; but that does not justify giving 
the BBC yet another monopoly right. In its absence. 
admittedly, the BBC would be left with the problem 
of persuading its viewers to pay higher licence [ees jf jt 
wanted to raise the money to finance a bigger and better 
television service. But that, properly, is the BBC’s busi- 
ness, not the business of a committee charged with the 
examination and improvement of copyright law in Britain, 
Even the rights that the existing law was designed to offer 
have been widened and extended to a degree that may be 
prejudicial to the public interest. No case has been 
made out for making accidental extensions permanent, 
and inventing others. 


Inflation in Australia 


HE Federal Arbitration Court of Australia has before 
it an appeal from the Australian employers that the 
working week should be extended from 40 to 44 hours 
and that the basic wage—now over {11 a week—should 
e reduced by nearly {£3 a week. The trade unions have, 
not surprisingly, rejected the proposal, but the last word, 
according to Australian law, lies with the court. Its 
powers to fix wages are supplemented by the provision 
that the minimum wage must be adjusted at 
quarterly intervals to the cost of living as computed by 
the Commonwealth Statistician, and in times of normal 
stability, this mechanism and the court’s control have had 
a steadying effect. But clearly it could never have 
been intended to apply this provision to abnormal 
periods. During the war, price, wage and profit 
controls were imposed and maintained until 1947 
when, in a referendum, the Australian people rejected the 
continuance of price fixing by the Commonwealth and the 
power to fix prices reverted to the States. 


Since that time the Arbitration Court has found itself 
manceuvred into the position of deciding crucial 
economic issues in an atmosphere of violent inflationary 
pressure and strong party disagreement. The automatic 
quarterly linking of the wage rate with the cost of living 
gave an automatic spin to the inflationary spiral-four 
times a year. But the suspension of the process would 
have been tantamount to a wage freeze at a time when 
prices and profits were said to be “ finding their own 
level.” In the event, the spiral has continued and in 
October, 1950, even received an extra spin, as the result 
of the court’s decision, in view of the immensely pros- 
perous wool sales, that the economy could carry an 
increase of {Ar in the basic wage, in addition to the 
routine quarterly increase. The court has felt compelled 
to reject the employers’ request ‘that the automatic 
quarterly readjustment should be put in abeyance pend- 
ing its judgment on the claims of the employers. Another 
rise of 11s. occurred at the beginning of August, bringing 
the wage to an Australian average of {11 7s. a week. 
‘Two years ago it was £7 6c. 


The inflationary pressure represented by this startling 
leap is a fundamental threat to the stability of the Austra- 
lian economy. It would be dangerous enough if it repre- 
sented no more than the effect of postwar dislocation. 
In fact, it reflects something deeper and more dangerous 
—a fundamental maladjustment in the use of 
Australian resources. Before the war, capital and labour 
were already withdrawing from primary production and 
the land. Before the war, the urban conglomerations of 
Sydney and Melbourne had grown up. Before the war, 
bitterness in industrial relations in key industries was an 
obstacle to high output and productivity. The war simply 
reinforced much that was already potentially out of 
balance and the postwar inflation has done the rest. 

After the fall of Singapore, Australia was compelled to 
improvise a large industrial effort to back up its armies 
and to make good its isolation from other sources of 
supply. At the end of the war, the Labour Government 
in Australia, in common with many other governments, 
expected a slump in the high prices for food and raw 
materials. In its determination to see full employment 
maintained it sought to establish in peacetime activity 
all the industrial capacity that had been created for the 
war effort. Before the war, the number of men working 
in agriculture and mining on the one hand and industry 
on the other was about equal. In 1950, the proportion 
was of the order of 500,000 in primary production to 
800,000 in industry. 

This booming full employment coming after the sup- 
pressed demand of the war created the normal pos'wat 
inflation and, after the removal of Federal price control 
in 1947, the upward surge set in. It was accentuated by 
the scale of migration—a little less than 200,000 a ye'— 
and by the record height of the export prices for primary 
products (which make up 80 per cent of Australia’s 
exports). It was also assisted by political developments. 
In 1949 the election brought into power a conservative 

government, pledged to oppose controls. In 1950, ‘he 
budget, framed on the eve of a political campaign ‘0 
make effective legislation banning the Communist p:''y, 
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yas the opposite of severe. It was only in 1951 
shat some attempt began to be made to deal with inflation 
at its real source—the gross excess of demand over 
national supply. 

The Budget introduced higher income tax and 
purchase tax on some luxury articles. It also allowed for 
a surplus. At the same time, some curb began to be 
placed on resh private investment by the application of 
capital issues control and the development plans of the 
States were checked. Yet this relatively mild dose of 
deflation was quite insufficient to check demand. The 
pressure upon Australia’s foreign reserves became so 
sreat—its international balance fell from £A843 million 
in June, 1951, to £A362 million in June, 1952—that, 
after the meeting of the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in Janunary this year, the Australian Govern- 
ment took the step of introducing drastic import cuts 
which in some categories were as much as 60 per cent of 
the 1950-51 level. At the same time, alarmed no doubt 
by the unpopularity to which even the mildest deflation 
had given rise, it retreated from some of its deflationary 
measures. Only in one sphere—in the development plans 
of the States and in the cutting of migration—has defla- 
tionary pressure been fully maintained. 

Unhappily for Australia and the Commonwealth, this 
is the sphere in which contraction conceals the worst 
dangers for the future of the economy. The investment 
of the States covers transport, power, forestry and above 
all water—water which is Australia’s fundamental limit- 
ing factor and the key to its advance. Since the war, the 
basic sectors of the economy have been relatively 
neglected. Investment in them has increased, but not in 
proportion to the money and manpower that have gone to 
manufacturing on the fringe of the cities—including the 
majority of British migrants and a high: proportion of 
British capital. Primary production has declined and 
only high prices have concealed the fact that wool pro- 
duction is stationary while wheat, meat and dairy farming 
are all shrinking. 

But the worst relative decline of all is in roads and 
railways, in electricity and in water. In fact, in many 
areas, increased agricultural output would be useless 
since transport does not exist to move increased 
supplies. Moreover, the dislocations in the transport 
system and the continuous shortages of power undermine 
the efficiency of the new industries. In the short run, 
since they are protected by tariffs—and by import cuts— 
their relatively high cost may not appear to enter into 
the national balance sheet. Nor can anyone fail to be 
amazed at the patience with which town dwellers accept 
power cuts, temporary shortages of food and uncomfort- 
able transport. But in the long run, the maladjustment 
of the whole economy must be of concern not only to 
Australia but to its partners in the free world. 


In the first place, the fall in primary production and 
the stagnation in basic development mean that the Austra- 
lian economy itself must abandon hopes of rapid expan- 
sion. The logic of the present situation is the cut in 
migration that has recently taken place. Without expand- 
ing food, expanding water and expanding power, the 
“onomy will be stunted. The pyramid cannot rise high 
if the base is too small. Australia can, in theory at least, 
afford this development. Provided the population expands 
only slightly, about 12 million people could feed them- 
selves and develop an autarkic industrial system fairly 
comfortably in a continent of Australia’s size. In the short 
fun, the communities which would suffer most directly 
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from such a development would be Australia’s 
neighbours. 


All those nations which need food, Britain first among 
them, stand to suffer when in the next decade Australia 
ceases to be an exporter of food—which it must do if 
present trends continue. The hope that Australia, with 
a vast potentially rich hinterland for minerals, will play 
an important part in expanding world production of raw 
materials would have to be laid aside. Last but not least, 
an Australia that no longer produced a food surplus, 
whose transport was in disrepair and whose electricity 
supplies were woefully inadequate might be a liability and 
not an asset in time of war. 


These risks and dangers do not go unrecognised. 
Unhappily, while government and people may be at 
one in wishing to avoid the consequences of unbalance 
they are deeply divided when it comes to willing the 
difficult means of doing so. The Government coalition 
is hampered by the fact that the manufacturing interests 
which should be curtailed are among its most influential 
supporters. Joint action between the Commonwealth 
and the six States is rendered difficult by the different 
political composition of their governments—three out of 
the six States have Labour majorities. The public may 
dislike inflation but it is generally believed to dislike 
even more fervently the defiationary measures needed 
for a cure. Many Australian observers have come to 
believe that only a severe economic crisis can convince 
the Australian. people of the need for more workers on 
the land, for more pioneering in the “ outback” and for 
harder and longer effort at the work bench in the cities. 


Ireland’s Prosperity 


Every post from Ireland now brings us intelligence of 
its rapid improvement. Never before was so large a 
quantity of cattle purchased at the Scotch fairs for Ireland 
as this year ; and if some of the people continue to pour 
out of it to the West, from the East there is pouring in @ 
stream of wealth and a new race of men. An activity and 
spirit—says a local journalist—for a long time unknown, 
animate all classes. A new vitality is imparted to the 
effete frame. Markets are brisk and good, rents never 
better paid, poor-houses are empty, and the only trade 
stagnant is that of political agitation. The people who 
are left and the new comers are so busy providing for 
their own welfare, that they have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to join in any effort to pull down the Church or upset 
property. Belfast, of which the wealth is increasing week 
by week, promises, we are told, to rival Liverpool ; and 
“throughout Ulster the traveller is gladdened at every 
step by proofs that the effects of trading and manufac- 
turing prosperity extend very far beyond the vicinity of 
its chief emporium.” The healing hand of Nature is fast 
closing the wounds she made, and with her wonted 
benevolence she seems not to have removed a terribly 
diseased limb till it was necessary to save the body, and 
she is now restoring it to health and vigour unknown for 
ages. ... It is not our present duty to refer to the causes 
of the permanently degraded condition of the bulk of the 
Irish, . . . We are more willing to record with satisfaction 
an improved sense of duty in all, which, combined with 
the great improvement already made, encourages the hope 
that improvement will be permanent, and that Ireland, 
blessed with unbounded fertility, will never again relapse 
into its former degradation, to be chastised again by 
similar sufferings. 


The Economist 


October 23, 1852 
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NOTES 


Mr Attlee as Disciplinarian 


OF 


Mr Attlee may have come late into the field in the 
Bevanite struggle, but now that he is there he is displaying 
a characteristic stubbornness. On his recommendation the 
Labour Shadow Cabinet rejected Mr Bevan’s compromise 
proposal that his group should not be wound up but should 
throw open its doors to all members of the party. It then 
took the drastic step of proposing to the parliamentary party 
a motion calling for an end to all parties within the party 
unless specially authorised, and to an end to the slanging 
match. Since these requirements apply to both sides in the 
dispute, they commanded the support of those sitting on the 
fence and were duly endorsed at the meeting of the parlia- 
mentary party on Thursday by 188 votes to §1 ; §3 members 
were either absent or abstained. The open meeting staged 
by the Bevanites on Tuesday was thus the first and last of 
its kind. 

Though this is by no means the end of the Bevanite bid 
for power, it is an important victory for Mr Attlee and the 
orthodox leaders. They have publicly asserted their authority 
over Mr Bevan at Westminster, and have made it clear that 
the parliamentary party is not going to have its affairs run 
by management committees in the constituencies, many of 
them in areas which have never returned a Labour candidate 
and are never likely to return one. Moreover, this vote 
means that the parliamentary party has agreed with Mr Attlee 
that the Bevanites were a “ party within a party "—a charge 
which has been at the heart of all the counter-attacks on the 
Bevanites—whether from union leaders or others ever since 
Mr Richard Stokes first used the phrase in a speech early in 
August. Mr Attlee has indeed focused the controversy on the 
issue of loyalty, on the need for all members of the party, 
however senior and however wide their support in the con- 
stituencies, to abide loyally by majority decisions. It is by 
this test, as well as by whether they cease to act as an 
organised group within the party, that-Mr Bevan and his 
colleagues will now be judged. 

This places on the party leaders an equal responsibility to 
allow the Bevanites freedom to express their views while 
policy is being formulated. Even so, the Labour party has 
thus imposed a much stricter discipline than exists in either 
the Conservative or Liberal parties, which have never 
threatened to expel a member for having his own views on 
policy within the general framework of the party’s aims. The 
Labour party, with its memories of 1931 and its tradition of 
solidarity against the boss class, has a much greater fear of 
deviation. And its leaders are understandably anxious to 
prevent such incidents as Mr Bevan’s Bermondsey speech 
in April, 1951, when he tried, while still a member of the 
Labour Government, to force the Cabinet’s hand on the 
shape of the Budget by publicly announcing that he would 
never agree to the imposition of charges in the health service 
—at the very time that those charges were being discussed 
in the Cabinet. 


* + 2 
Emergency in Kenya 


Mr Lyttelton’s two statements on Kenya, and events 
themselves, have left no doubt about how serious the terrorist 
activities of Mau Mau have become. On Monday night a 
state of emergency was proclaimed in the colony ; a battalion 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers arrived from the Middle East ; 
and a big round-up of suspected leaders of the secret society 
was begun. These include Mr Jomo Kenyatta, the leader 
of the Kenya African Union, a_ political organisation. © It 
should still be emphasised that the violence is confined to a 
small part of the colony and is undertaken by a small minority 
of the Kikuyu tribe. But, according to Mr Lyttelton, 
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Mau Mau terrorism is carefully planned, cen:: 


and its object is to destroy all aizhority other th: Mau Me 

Its leaders are establishing their own courts in th<\; altemd 

to usurp the functions of government. 

This is a complete answer to those who have dc cribed 4 
emergency legislation passed by the Kenya Govcrnment y 
deal with Mau Mau as unjustifiable and as a « nptom 
hysteria among the European population. It is significa 
that so far no member of the Opposition has cri\icised the 
emergency measures, though there have been questions m 
detail. In particular, Mr Griffiths asked for reassurance, aj 
received it, that Mr Kenyatta’s detention did not mean thy 
the Kenya African Union itself would be proscribed. Ag hy 


pointed out, it should be made clear beyond doub: that My 
Kenyatta is being detained for Mau Mau activitic 


and that 
his association with the Kenya African Union is irrelevant, 
lest the whole of that body turn against the Government, 


The prompt suppression of Mau Mau cannot. of courg, 
‘be the end of the matter, and the Opposition welcomed My 
Lyttelton’s announcement that he is visiting Keny: 
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“to consider, with the Governor, plans for the futur 
development of the colony.” The membership of the Royal 
Commission, which is to investigate social and economi 
problems in the three East African dependencies, |1as stil 
to be announced, and presumably it will be many months 
before it can make its recommendations. If promise o! action 
has to wait till then, the danger of sporadic acts of violence 
will remain, and relations between Africans and Europeans, 
on which visitors to Kenya have spoken so favourably in 
recent months, may become thoroughly embittered. 


+ * * 


The Engineers Consider 


The engineering wages dispute is reaching a new «!i1ax. 
The employers’ offer of an extra 2d. an hour amounts © 
7s. 4d. for a 44-hour week (the shipbuilders offered 7:. 6¢.), 
which is about as much as the arbitration tribunals have 
given to other unions whose members want compen:aton 
for the rise in the cost of living. The provincial bus workers 
were recently awarded 7s., electricity supply workers were 
given 2d. an hour, and on Tuesday the Railway Staff Ne’ onal 
Tribunal awarded adult. railway men an extra 7s. a week. 


Increases of this order seem now to be considered r¢2s0n- 
able and usual. 


But there are many in the unions who are not interesicd 1 
what is reasonable and usual. There are even some whe 
would rather that rearmament and exports were disrupt¢ by 
the ban on piecework and overtime than that a satisie (ory 
wage increase should be negotiated. ‘The general unio.’ ™ 
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the confederation will no doubt be prepared to accept the 
employers offer; but the craft unions, having set their original 
demat d too high, may easily be persuaded to regard 7s. 4d. 
ne “an insult.”  Simee Tuesday, three important district 
branches ' the Amalgamated Engineering Union have de- 
cared in favour of imposing the ban on overtime and piece- 
ork which was postponed when wage negotiations were 
Sad rhe decision will be made when the executives 
of the con'ederation meet in London next Wednesday. 


The employers justified their original refusal of a wage 
pointing to increased competition in their export 


aaeee by 
aes ind the danger of being priced out of them. The 
publicati of the latest export returns may make the unions 
jess inclined to dismiss these arguments as mere excuses for 
meanness. between the second and third quarters of this year 
engineerii, exports fell by 15 per cent and exports of metals 
and metal products by 19 per cent. The shadow of unem- 
ployment cast by these figures may have a sobering effect on 
the unions. On the other hand, they have been encouraged, 
by the employers’ last minute offer, to think that when it 
comes to a trial of strength a ban on overtime cannot be 
allowed to come into force ; and they still feel that they have 
been treated unfairly by an industry which will make profits 
out of arms, if not out of exports, for a long time to come. 
* *x * 


Mr Vyshinsky’s Flying Wedge 

Visitors to successive United Nations Assemblies have 
long been accustomed to the sight of Mr Vyshinsky advancing 
briskly through the lobbies in the centre of a formation of 
the kind known on American football fields as a “ flying 
wedge.” Apart from protecting the Soviet Foreign Minister’s 
flanks and rear, this purposeful phalanx of advisers is also a 
remarkably apt symbol. Not for nothing have the Russians 
sent to this year’s Assembly the strongest delegation they 
have ever mustered. The ink was barely dry on Mr Stalin’s 
prophetic utterances about inevitable conflict between the 
non-Communist powers before Mr Vyshinsky and his impres- 
sive entourage were hastening across the Atlantic to ensure, 
to the best of their considerable ability, that the prophecies 
should be fulfilled. 


In the non-Communist front there are plenty of promising 
crevices into which they can now insert their wedges. Apathy 
over the Korean war, instinctive revulsion at the mere sug- 
gestion that germ warfare has been launched, and anxiety for 
a share in the offers of trade with the Communist world so 
temptingly held out during the sumimer, are all elements on 
which propaganda can play. Moreover, the Russians prob- 
ably hope that the delicate hints of lessened tension dropped 
in Moscow earlier this month may lead one or more of the 
United States’ partners to feel that it might steal a diplo- 
matic march on its allies by encouraging an individual 
approach by the Soviet government. 

But the Communist press has made it clear that the biggest 
wedge of all is to be driven into the crack between the western 
powers and the Asians, The Assembly is to be made a plat- 
form where “ the wrongs of imperialism” may be exposed, 


Where the western governments can be manceuvred into 
"Voting against the colonial peoples,” while the Soviet Union 
an 7% . ® , 
comes nobly to their defence. In the past Mr Vyshinsky’s 


efforts in this direction have had some ‘noteworthy successes ; 
but it may be questioned whether it was wise to preface his 
hew offensive by such a frank revelation that rifts in the free 
World are essential to Soviet policy. Even the sincerest anti- 
Westerner among the Asian delegates at the Assembly may 


= for 2 moment before accepting the direct patronage of 
Moscow. 


x * * 


Hot War in the Cold 


On Wednesday the United States Defence Department 
“mgs 1 the biggest number of American casualties in 
“rea in iny week since June. Nearly a thousand Americans 


S 
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were killed, wounded or captured last week, and casualties 
were also heavy among South Korean troops, who have 
played a major role in resisting the present Communist offen- 
sive. Although the Chinese have undoubtedly suffered even 
more heavily, their losses have not yet deterred them from 
pressing their attacks, which have now continued for three 
weeks, during which time several of the key hilltops have 
changed hands a dozen times. If this is not a major enemy 
offensive on last year’s scale, it is nevertheless far from 
insignificant. 


It is easier to tell what the Communist onslaughts do not 
mean than to find their real meaning. They have not been 
launched for the sake of their stimulating effect on the home 
front; on the contrary, the Chinese and North Korean 
peoples have hardly been told anything about them. . Nor 
were they a reprisal for the suspension of the truce talks, 
for they began before that happened. Their original objective 
might have been a swift advance on Seoul, which lies only 
fifty miles south of the sector where the main attack was 
launched ; but that objective must by now have been aban- 
doned in view of the staunch allied resistance. If the Com- 
munists’ intention was to improve their tactical positions 
before the winter closed in, it has been largely frustrated. 
If it was to demonstrate their superior strength on the eve 
of the United Nations Assembly’s debates, that, too, has: not 
been successful. 


But it remains possible that the Chinese offensive was 
undertaken in order to sharpen controversy, both in Uno 
and between the American political parties, as to the value 
and the means of maintaining the Korean front. To the 
Communist leaders, it is a matter of indifference how many 
casualties are suffered by their own troops for the sake of 
such a purely political objective. There is not the slightest 
sign of this campaign being brought to an end on terms that 
the United Nations commander can honourably accept. 


* * * 


New Season in Vietnam 


The seventh campaigning season in Indo-China has 
opened with sharp fighting and a reverse for the French 
and the Vietnamese in the fall of garrisoned posts in north- 
west Tonkin beginning with Nghia Lo. It would be wrong, 
however, to deduce that this in itself is a vital setback or 
a direct threat to the French hold on the Red River delta. 
The outlying and isolated garrison of Nghia Lo, with a 
strength of less than five hundred men and temporarily 
deprived of air support owing to the weather, was out- 
numbered by about seven to one in a specially mounted 
Vietminh attack. Although the defeat has a local significance 
which should not be minimised, the operations have not so 
far affected the main French position in the delta area. 


For the larger scale fighting that is to be expected during 
the next four months both sides have been preparing hard 
during the summer. Unless there is a sudden drop in morale 
on the government side, these preparations are likely to have 
benefited the French and Vietnamese quite as much as the 
Communist-led Vietminh. With the mountain routes under 
French air attack, the Chinese are thought to have been able 
to deliver to the Vietminh about 3,000 Tons of stores per 
month. Unless Peking decides to send China’s own armies 
over the border in force, this is hardly enough to outweigh 
the now massive support reaching the government from. the 
American arsenals. 


Although the topical importance of the war in Indo-China 
varies both in French internal politics and in French- 
American relations—always great, it again looks like being 
specially prominent in the immediate future—the struggle 
plays a constant role in Far Eastern strategy. fThe outcome 
of the new campaigning season is therefere being closely 
watched in the rest of South East ae on there is less sign 
than there was a year ago of possible Chinese preparations 
for invasion. If ihe war can still be confined to Indo-China, 
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@ full-scale Communist victory seems unlikely, even in 
Tonkin. During the next few months this should add to the 
significance of the gradual hand-over of real political power 
by the French to the Vietnamese which is now going on. 


* * * 


Copper Strike 


The strike of the African miners on the Northern 
Rhodesian copper belt raises more important issues than 
whether or not their demand for a higher wage is justified. 
Their union, which is notable among African trade unions 
for its solidarity and sense of responsibility, is asking for 
an increase of 2s. 8d. a shift. This would about double the 
money wage—African miners are also paid by free board 
and lodging—of the lowest-paid workers, and the union has 
rejected the smaller offers made by the companies. If profits 
were the sole criterion, the companies could afford the full 
2s. 8d., but they assert that the Africans are already being 
paid all that is justified by the work they do. 


It would be truer to say the work they are allowed to 
do, and it is taken for granted that the Africans are really 
striking for the right to do more skilled work which would 
justify higher wages. The companies would be willing to 
train the Africans for semi-skilled jobs, but they are faced 
with the colour bar maintained indirectly by the European 
Mineworkers’ Union. By an agreement made between this 
union and the African union at an early stage of its forma- 
tion, no African can take over a job performed by a European 
except at the same rate of pay and with the same living 
conditions. 

Obviously, nothing can be done to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Dalgleish Commission, which early in 
1948 proposed that certain types of work exclusively per- 
formed by Europeans should progressively be made open 
to Africans, so long as this obstacle to African advancement 
exists. But the issue has political implications as well. It 
is probably true to say that if the European muineworkers 
agreed to accept the Dalgleish recommendations, they would 
be taking the biggest possible step towards securing the 
Africans’ support for Central African federation—or at least 
towards weakening their opposition. Otherwise, whatever 
happens to the federation plan—which the Europeans wish 
to see adopted—they will lay up for themselves a store of 
trouble for the future. Since the Africans are not being 
given free rations while the strike lasts, the present dispute 
may be over quickly—and the Africans left more embittered 
than before. But the Europeans should be aware that, in 
the present mood of Africans, the barrier to their advance- 
ment cannot be maintained indefinitely, and they would 


surely prefer to remove it by agreement rather than under 
duress. 


* * ® 


Fiddling With Foreign Exchange 


It is a pity that Mr Butler refuses to raise the travel 
allowance above {£25 for the twelve months beginning on 
November 1st. This breaks the agreement of the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation, which binds all 
member countries to allow at least £35 for tourists. Of the 
other members, Austria allows no foreign exchange to tourists 
except on special application, and Norway allows {£25 ; but 
the other countries all allow £35 or more. 


It is not only international agreements that are brought 
into disrepute by the British travel allowance. More serious 
is the effect it has on respect for the law in this country. 
Now that holidays abroad are a mass movement of about 
a million people each year, there are many who do not want 
to spend much more than £25. Last year, when the allow- 
ance was {100, the average British tourist abroad spent 
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between £40 and £45 including his fare—which meang that 
in the country he visited he spent just about (>< Bit 
many people who want to spend more can still do so | 


very much difficulty. Probably the majority oj ae 
change the five pounds that they are supposed to keep fo 
travel in Britain and for paying customs dues ; an emia 
who has a friend abroad may get more. Public opinion tee 
be somewhat disgusted by accounts of lavish penn 
abroad, but few people feel that it is gravely uncthicaj ; 
scrape up a little extra currency, so that they do not spen 
the entire holiday counting their sous. cad 

A raising of the allowance to £35 would cost little jy 
foreign exchange. It would be better to rely on the gener! 
policy of disinflation to keep tourist expenditure within 
reasonable bounds, and to raise the allowance to a level x 
which the inducement to break the law would be less strong 


* * * 


Persia Loses its Whipping Boy 


From the moment last week when Dr Mossadegh pro- 
claimed to the Persian nation, in a broadcast 85 minutes long, 
that diplomatic relations with Britain had become “ pointless,” 
he had played himself into a position from which it was 
difficult to retreat, unless he could announce some huge com- 
pensating success. Why, then, did his cabinet wait a week 
before delivering the Note that broke off relations ? Possibly 
it needed time to arrange representation in Britain by the 
Swedish Government. Possibly it hoped that the American 
Embassy, which was doing its best to dissuade Dr Mossadegh 
from a decision so negative and unfruitful, would offer a 
bigger dollar gift than the $10 million down which it had 
suggested in the Truman-Churchill offer. He did not directly 
ask for this, but there was common talk of it in Teheran. 


Economic and psychological relations between the two 
countries had reached such a point that the breach will not 
have a profound effect. Trading will not cease, but it is 
usually impaired when business men can gef no advice from 
a consul or commercial attaché on the spot. The accompany- 
ing table shows that any falling off is likely to hurt Persia 
more than it hurts Britain: 


ANGLO-PERSIAN TRADE 


Persian Trade ($ million) | British Trade ({ millior 
ae ee | Jan. 
| 1950* 1951* | April, 1950 | 1951 Aug., 
1952 1952 





j 
Imports 


SS ee | 





Tete. cs see | 206-0 2,608-2 | 3,914-2 2,450°5 
From UK... | 54:4 49-1] 6:9 | From Persia 47-8t, 33-14 2-4 
Percentage ..| 26-4 19-8 = 12-2 | Percentage | 1:8, 08 0-1 
j 

Exports | ; ; 
Total ....... | 648-7 | 890-0] 43-4} Total 2,256-1 |2,706-6 | 1,841°8 
Te U8 135-7} 92-5) 41 30-3 | 19-5 3:8 
Percentage. 20-6 | 16-7 | 9-4| Percentage..| 1:3) O07 O82 


* Includes imports by oil companies and exports of oil. { Includes imports 


Psychologically, too, the Persian Government stancs 
lose. Many will get a moment of uplift at seeing the Union 
Jack being furled and the turbaned Sikh and arms of Queen 
Elizabeth II disappearing from the imposing gate in the lic 
cadilly of Teheran, but nationalist leaders will lose a !ong- 
standing asset. Hitherto, one of Dr Mossadegh’s chief rally- 
ing cries has been the need for unity and alertness in !ace 
of the “ sabotage and intrigues ” of the British embassy s\2‘, 
who were blamed for ills that had nothing whatsoever (© do 
with foreign relations. Who will be whipping boy when the 
grievances continue, even though the British are gone ? 
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Europe Eyes the Commonwealth 


Europe is showing some anxiety about the way in which 
officials 0! Commonwealth governments have been discussing 
in London for over a month such matters as imperial prefer- 
ence, convertibility, trade policy and even the price of gold— 
all of which’ closely affect its governments. Yet not a 
single informed account of what has passed in the conference 
sooms has been allowed to emerge. Whitehall’s curtain of 
as been so effective that ill-founded rumours are 


secrecy uk 
-ife. It is imagined that Britain and the Commonwealth are 
planning 2 new “ imperial isolationism,” a Schachtian autarky 


‘o overcome the dollar problem. It is true that Britain and 
the Commonwealth are determined to do something this 
time about the recurrent dollar crises. For this reason alone 
some concrete proposals must be expected to emerge when 
there have been two Commonwealth meetings within a year. 
Canada, for one, will not be content with polite platitudes. 

Until Ministers have concluded their talks late in Novem- 
ber or carly December, no official pronouncement will be 
made ; but two things can be said now to dispel the worst 
of Europe’s fears. First, that there is no likelihood of any 
increase in the margin of Commonwealth preference. Since 
many Commonwealth goods (particularly food and raw 
materials) enter this country duty free, Britain could increase 
the margin of preference accorded only by raising its tariffs 
on foreign goods ; but this would cause a further rise in its 
cost of living. If Commonwealth countries reduced their 
tariffs against British manufactures, they would merely 
intensify British competition with their own growing domestic 
industries. 

The second point is that the Ministers will do nothing 
that is likely to antagonise the United States, or even Europe. 
The dollar problem is international, and not peculiar to the 
Commonwealth. The Dominions recognise that develop- 
ment and solvency go together and that they can be achieved 
only by expanding the volume of international trade. Mr 
Butler’s explicit undertaking last July, that any policy decided 
at the conference would have to be co-ordinated with both 
Western Europe and the United States, was seriously meant. 
The Commonwealth is, it is true, a family of nations, but 
like most families it is not a self-contained economic unit. 


. * * 


South Africa is Warned 


Last Saturday, for the second time this year, Europeans 
were killed and mutilated by a crowd in Africa. The events 
in Port Elizabeth were on a much smaller scale than those in 
Cairo last January ; but the spirit which has just led to the 
brutal death of four white South Africans was the same as 
the flame which swept through the Egyptian capital nine 
months ago. At both ends of the continent race hatred ran 
riot. Although on Saturday, it is true, seven Africans also 
died under the bullets of the police, the murder of the 
Europeans was the result of deliberate incitement to arson 
and violence by a group of men playing on an anti-white 
feeling which was already there. 

In spite of the extreme apartheid policies of the Malan 
Government, this is new in South Africa. Such acute tension 
between the races has not hitherto been a feature of the 
national life, however illiberal the prevailing white attitude, 
and it certainly serves as an ugly warning which the 
Nationalists would do well to heed. By all accounts the 
reports of the riots have-indeed been received with a sense 
of shock in the Transvaal. 


It will, however, take far more than this to check the South 
African Government in its present course. Nor is it easy to 
see just how Dr Malan and his colleagues could now do 
fnough to relieve the tension without reversing engines com- 
pletely. That might mean not only dropping the severity of 
apartheid but materially modifying the general policy of racial 
‘gregation to which nearly all white South Africans, in the 
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United Party as well as on the Nationalist side, subscribe. It 
is not practicable simply to switch overnight to the kind of 
liberal magnanimity which outsiders are too prone to 
recommend. The problems of such a large and racially con- 
scious white community, living among Africans at a very 
much earlier stage of development, are too complex and deep- 
seated. But the lesson of Port Elizabeth is that the initiative 
is passing from white hands. Unless something is done 
to arrest this trend of events, the Nationalists will defeat 
their own ends, at an immense and tragic cost in blood and 
hatred to all South Africa. 


* * ~ 


Flogging or Prison 


The last time the House of Lords debated flogging for 
crimes of violence, there was a Labour Government, and the 
advocates of flogging had a poor chance of a sympathetic 
reply. But the Conservative party is, on the whole, as 
strongly in favour of corporal punishment as the Labour party 
is in opposing it, and the Conservative peers and the judges 
who this week demanded the restoration of flogging may have 
hoped for better success. 


Fortunately, the Lord Chancellor was able to resist the 
demand for what he and Lord Templewood, the chief oppo- 
nent of flogging among the Tories, called panic action— 
rightly so, for this time Lord Goddard, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and others demanded the reimposition of flogging 
not only for those crimes for which it was abolished in 1948 
but for “all forms of felonious violence.” As the Lord Chan- 
cellor said, the clock would be put back a hundred and thirty 
years—and this in spite of the fact that the number of crimes 
for which corporal punishment could be imposed before 1948 
has actually fallen since then. This may not prove very 
much ; but the one thing it does not prove is that the aboli- 
tion of flogging has lead to an increase in this class of crime. 


Those who oppose flogging are not sentimentalists. They 
are just as horrified at the general increase in crimes of 
violence as the Lord Chief Justice. They are only concerned 
to find the most effective deterrent, and they are convinced 
that longer sentences of imprisonment are more effective than 
flogging. Lord Goddard finds it distasteful to pass long sen- 
tences of imprisonment on young men, and until the implica- 
tions of the Criminal Justice Act are fully faced, no one 
should pretend that prison is likely to reform peculiarly 
vicious offenders. But the public will be better protected 
from them if they are shut up for a long period than 
if they are flogged, sentenced to short terms of imprisonment 
and then set loose again. The public’s best protection, how- 
ever, remains the police. If people directed as much emotion 
and energy towards strengthening the police force as towards 
demanding the restoration of flogging, they would be taking 
the most practical step they could towards protecting their 
persons and property. 


* * * 


Probation Studies 


Two years ago the social affairs section of the United 
Nations Secretariat issued a book tracing the spread of pro- 
bation from the United States and this country to the Com- 
monwealth and the development of similar measures in some 
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European countries. Recognising probation as a constructive 
method of dealing with offenders, the United Nations sug- 
gested the formation of study groups in order to consider 
the legal and practical difficulties which prevent other 
countries from adopting it. As a result, a European Seminar 
on Probation is being held this week, and it 1s fitting that 
the United Kingdom should act as host to the representatives 
of the 17 nations taking part. 


Probation in this country is a flexible method of dealing 
with offenders because almost any kind of condition may be 
attached to it, and because it is applicable to almost any 
crime except murder and treason. It is more than just an 
alternative to institutional treatment, for it introduces the 
principle that an investigation of the social background of the 
offender should be allowed to influence the court in determin- 
ing how it should deal with him. In continental legal systems 
sentencing’ is comparatively inflexible because there is no 
common law and a specific punishment normally follows a 
specific crime. Moreover, the finding of guilt and the passing 
of sentence is one indivisible process. Social investigations, 
therefore, if they are to affect the sentence, have to be carried 
out before the finding of guilt. The disclosure of their 
results, sometimes in open court, may do great harm to the 
accused person, whether he is innocent or guilty. In this 
country, on the other hand, guilt must be established before 
the court may ask for information, including reports by the 
probation officer, about the person charged with an offence. 


In many continental countries, however, there have been 
developments in the direction of probation, usually in the 
form of suspended punishment. Sometimes sentence is pro- 
nounced but not carried out if the accused remains of good 
behaviour during a certain period ; sometimes the imposition 
of punishment is suspended and the sentence itself is not 
pronounced. These suspensions are often accompanied by 
some sort of supervision. But no continental country has as 
yet a trained and professional probation service of the kind 
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that has proved so valuable in Britain. If they can be ap lied 
within the framework of different legal systems, {}; 


useful lessons to be learnt from British practice. 


* = * 


German Trade Unions Remain Moderate 


The Congress of Federal Germany’s trade u: 
held last week-end in Berlin, where the atmospher: 
ducive to political realism. Perhaps for that rea 
delegates showed more moderation than had been 
in some quarters. It is true they elected as chairn 
Walter Freitag, head of the metalworkers’ union, who 
uncompromising than his predecessor, Herr Fette 


has declared against extra-parliamentary action by the 


to enforce their demands for joint direction of ind 
the public services. It was not their business, he 
“put things right that the electorate messed up. 
probably means that under Herr Freitag the uni 
not repeat the strikes of last spring against the works 
law. Herr Freitag, who is a stalwart Social-Democ 


doubtless concentrate upon securing his party’s bac! 


the unions’ demands: a legitimate policy for which 
can reproach him. 


The congress also showed political judgment by : 


the invitation to joint talks that had come, inevitab|\ 


the. Soviet German trade union federation. Th 


German unions’ executive will have nothing to do wit! 
who exploit German workers on the orders of Moscow 
other champions of national unity, they draw a sharp 
tinction between Russians, with whom it might be a 


thing to negotiate, and German satellites, who are 
and. despised. 


On most issues of foreign policy, the congress 
specific decisions, because the unions are split—par 
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of it as to alter the orbit of the moon, ... Perhaps the windmill will stage a comeback, lifted on an aluminium 

tower to a height of a thousand feet or more. And what of solar radiation? . . . Or will cheap power from 

atomic fuels outdistance all the rest? Who knows? ... But one thing is certain—-whether the power station of 

tomorrow be a forest of steel masts or an atomic reactor buried in a concrete hill, it will owe something to TI. 

: Not in components alone, but in the practical devices that take shape when TI specialists are calle: 10. 
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on rearmament—and did not wish to stress the fact. Even 
aq home affairs the congress showed little ability to frame a 
"rete programme. The demand for a forty-hour week was 
: jt is difficult to believe that the German workers 


concrete 


adonted, 0 e - 
_ "z ready to press it. The main struggle will certainly be, 
ys hitherto. over the unions’ claim to parity in the direction 
¥ private and public enterprises. So far labour representa- 
woe have gained a minority vote on the boards of private 
«ms: but employers will fight with all means to prevent 
any fu encroachment on their powers. 

Alrea he conservatives are blaming Dr Adenauer and 


bie Chi \-Democrats for giving away too much to the 
union ire trying to form a solid bloc of the right. The 
rqdency is therefore towards greater extremism on right and 
left B is development, deplorable though it is, is not 





* * * 


The Marshal and the Caudillo 


Marshal Juin’s indiscretions are becoming too frequent 
for comment to keep pace with them ; but his latest excursion 
into politics is of considerable interest. In an interview given 
to the monarchist review, Destino, he declared that Spain 
must play a part in European defence and implied that 
Spanish units should be incorporated into a European or 
Nato army. Marshal Juin founded his argument on the 
truism that there is no sense in allowing various countries 
to be defeated separately, and on the more controversial 
assertion that no European unit could be complete without 
Spanish participation. He urged closer collaboration with 
Spanish interests in North Africa and evoked sentimentally 


the days of 192§ when French and Spanish troops together 
quelled the revolt in the Riff. 


This interview coincided with General Franco’s speech to 
the civil war veterans on the battlefield of Alto de los Leones. 
The Caudillo exalted his old comrades in arms for having 


1 


been the first to wage the European fight against Com- 
munism. He spoke of the danger of war and argued that 
traditional liberalism—for which he shares Stalin’s contempt 
—was not a sufficient force against the red- peril. In a deft 
reference not only to his own position but to that of France, 
General Franco urged that weaker partners in common 
defence should be given economic aid without being exposed 
to “interference im internal affairs.” 

These pronouncements by the Marshal and the Caudillo 
put the whole question of Spanish participation in European 
defence back into the picture. In their protracted negotiations 
with Spain, the Americans have discovered the truth of the 
old proverb, “ love is like a Spanish inn where you only find 
whatever you have brought along yourself.” The Spaniards 
are demanding a formidable price for the use of naval and 
ait bases and there is little prospect of agreement until well 
alter the American elections. General Franco’s collaboration 
is really quite unimportant, and something more is needed 
‘0 justily it than a blend of Catholic solidarity, military 
calculation and sentimental memories. 


* * * 


Production or Financial Stability 2 


The declining trend in Europe’s production is causing 
> concern to member countries of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation. It was, indeed, one of 
topics discussed by the Council of Ministers at their 
ing in Paris this week, when they examined the draft 
Surth arinual report. Industrial output is not only failing 

rise at the average annual rate of five per cent agreed 
He Council twelve months ago; it has declined quite 
)ccasiy in both the first and second quarters of this year. 

“ountries, even Germany, have now an output that is 
y lower than the peak reached in the fourth quarter 
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The question really is whether production should be 
boosted at the expense of inflation. The Council was unable 
to give a clear-cut decision, for at the same meeting it 
adopted the report of the special working party on internal 
financial stability. This suggested that inflation had still 
to be overcome ; indeed, the stubborn deficit in Western 
Europe’s total and dollar balance of payments suggests that 
domestic consumption and investment are still too high. 


But, it is asked, will a further cut cause increasing unemploy- 
ment ? 


If, in the final analysis, the choice lay between increasing 
the value of money and maintaining current high levels of 
employment, most countries would choose the latter. But 
unless those countries can increase their productivity at a 
rate greater than their overseas competitors, such a policy 
must in the end lead to some form of devaluation, whether 
it be by means of export subsidies, floating exchange rates 
or a straight reduction in the dollar exchange rate. The 
OEEC’s fourth annual survey, which will be published in 
December, should shed some light on these vital matters, 
even though the light might be heavily shaded by careful 
wording and significant omissions. 


* * * 


Tied Cottages in Scotland 


No debate on rural housing, in Parliament or elsewhere, 
can avoid the essentially insoluble problem of the tied cottage. 
It is a problem which varies in importance and urgency 
according to place and circumstance. Where farming is 
intensive and settlement correspondingly dense, there may, 
in these days of buses and bicycles, be no reason why the farm 
worker should not live in his village and go daily to his place 
of employment like anyone else, thus escaping the uncomfort- 
able pressure, and risk of dislocation to his private life, which 
even in the best conditions are inseparable from a service 
tenancy. Quite apart from uncertainty of tenure, it is much 
more comfortable for his family to live as part of the village 
community, with its school, shops and transport, than in the 
isolation of an outlying farm cottage. The argument against 
the tied cottage as a feudal anachronism is reinforced by more 
positive arguments in favour of good country planning. 


Both arguments were well to the fore, powered with all the 
emotional force generated by memories of. oppression, in 
Labour speeches last week on Clause 3 of the Scotland 
(Housing) Bill, which provides that subsidies may be granted 
for the private building or repair of tied cottages and that local 
authorities may be required to submit schemes to that ‘effect. 
Their traditional and well-founded distaste, however, could 
not do away with the fact that Scotland provides what is 
practically a limiting case in the tied-cottage controversy, the 
tied cottage providing, over large areas, the only practicable 
means of housing the farm worker. It is the isolated farm 
with a cluster of cottages, not the substantial village with a 
constellation of farms, which has always been typical of 
agriculture in these areas and must, for reasons of sheer 
topography, remain typical in the future. The smooth running 
of such farms, with all its implications for the national food 
supply, depends on their adjacent cottages being as exclusively 
available to their own working staff as a stationmaster’s house 
is exclusively available to the stationmaster. 


Some Labour members, recognising that the tied ‘cottage 
is a necessary evil, still maintained that no such evil thing, 
however necessary, should be subsidised by public money ; 
an attitude which, however natural, does little credit to their 
common sense. Nothing will ever make service tenancies, 
whether on farms or elsewhere, really satisfactory. But since 
the grant of public money can be, and under the Scotland 
(Housing) Bill will be, used as a lever to enforce the employer- 
landlord’s conformity with a decent code of conduct, the 
recognition of the tied cottage’s permanency which such a 
grant implies should bring a net diminution of its dis- 
advantages to the tenant. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Icelandic Fisheries 


Sir—In your issue of October 11th 
your Note about the Icelandic fisheries 
says that ““In May, Iceland redrew the 
outer limits of what it claimed were 
its territorial waters, from point to 
point instead of parallel to the shore, 
and prohibited foreign fishing activities 
on the landward side of the new lines.” 
I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that this ban also includes Ice- 
landic trawling, so that Icelandic vessels 
are entirely subject to the same rules as 
foreign vessels 


I think that when you say that “ Re- 


jations between the fishing industries of 
Iceland and Britain are now thoroughly 
embittered,” you are making an over- 
statement and I, at least, have the feel- 
ing that responsible people from both 
sides will soon be continuing the friendly 
relations which fortunately have existed 
between them for a long time. 

Later you say that 

From the point of view of British 

deep-sea fishing interests, the most 

damaging section of the judgment is that 

which allows a country to adjust its terri- 

torial limits 6ver coastal waters to its own 

fishing needs 
In connection with this I would like to 
iraw your attenion to the fact that 
although the fishing needs in Iceland 
play a very important role in this matter, 
the conservation of the fishing grounds, 
which are about the most important 
breeding grounds for cod and other 
white fish, has just as much influenced 
the Icelandic Government in the action 
taken, and the rules promulgated in the 
spring were based on an Act of 1948, 
which primarily deals with the preserva- 
tion of breeding grounds for the purpose 
of fish conservation. Ninety-five per 
cent of Icelandic exports consists of fish 


and fish products, not 7o per cent as you 
state, 


The regulations did not come into full 
effect at once. They were published on 
March 19th, but came into force on 
May 15th, and this was done so that 
Icelandic as well as foreign fishing 
vessels could have sufficient time to 
adjust themselves to the new rules. 

Lastly, I would like to mention that 
the Grimsby trawler skipper who was 
fined for breaking the rules was proved 
to be 1.1 mile within the new limit or, 
in other words, 0.1 mile within the old 
3-mile limit.—Yours faithfully, 

AGNAR KL. J6NSSONS, 
Icelandic Minister. 
17 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


Aid and Anglophobia 


Sir,—Out of respectful consideration 
of Lady Astor, Mrs Braddock, Dr 
Summerskill and Mme Anna Pauker I 
have always liked to give the pre-eminent 
place among the Sublime Fatuities to the 
proposition that we must look to a great 
increase in the direct participation of 
women in public affairs to bring tolera- 
tion, gentleness and the rule of sweet 
reason to a quarrelsome world. I am a 
little distressed at the threatened sup- 


planting of my old favourite by the 
current solemn doctrine that great 
sacrifices must be made to invest in 
backward countries for the purpose of 
(1) gaining their friendship, (2) turning 
their minds from Communism. 


We have been investing abroad for a 
couple of centuries and, to round off our 
experience, we have been able since the 
war to learn through America what it 
is like to be at the receiving end. The 
results of this international economic 
intimacy are thus not a matter of con- 
jecture. Two of them at least can be 
foretold with a certainty that is unique 
in the field of politics.. The first is that 
the giver or lender will be heartily 
detested. The second is that it will 
create the nucleus to form, and the con- 
ditions to nourish, whatever variant of 
communal hatred the next generation 
may find most satisfying. 


One can only speculate on the shape 
and colour which fashion and circum- 
stance may give to future anglophobia, 
but it is interesting to note, in passing, 
that so shrewd a judge as our own Mr 
Bevan considers that the  well-tried 
“ Capitalist Exploiter” and “Imperialist 
Warmonger,” even after such a long and 
brilliant innings, are still good for years 
of useful work.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN F. CALDWELL 
Cheadle, Cheshire 


Five Years of Monnet 
Plan 


Sir,—In the article published in your 
issue of October 18th, it is said that 
“ with the exception of Belgium, no other 
West European coal producer is within 
sight of its prewar rate of production.” 


I should like to inform you of the facts 
relating to the production of coal in 
Spain. Compared with a yearly total of 
7,339,971 tons, including bituminous 
coal, anthracite and lignite, in 1935 (the 
last year before the civil war), the 
rhythm of production in 1952 is more 
than one million a month, which makes 
a yearly total of from 12 to 13 million 
tons. This figure, which has been the 
annual average in the last years, nearly 
doubles the figures for the period before 
the civil war. The maximum pre-1936 
figure was 7,655,883 tons in 1932.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. M. Ruiz-MoraAL_es, 


Economic Counsellor 
Spanish-Embassy, 
London, S:W.1 


Britain Puzzles Canada 


Sir,—Your issue of September 2oth 
contained a letter of mine in response to 
an article which appeared the previous 
week and which mentioned the 
Canadian’s perplexity at the United 
Kingdom’s attitude to their Government 
orders. 


My letter contained one inaccuracy 
which needs correcting. I stated that 
lack of progress payments was one of the 


reasons handicapping new firn)s. The 
Canadian Government has rightly 
pointed out that on defence contracts 
they give progress payments up to 909 per 
cent.. In other departments, progres 
payments are not usually offered, and | 
am sure it will be realised that : 


Lew firms 
are understandably reluctant to press for 
progress payments when they know tha 
competitive tenderers have no need tp 


do so. 
Your article of September 13th 


h also 
referred to a United Kingdom circy! 
actively discouraging overseas gove 
ments from ordering British an 
I have made enquiries and am 
by the Board of Trade that this circular 
was a legacy from 

a time when supplies were severely 


limited. It is now under review as part of 
a general review of the procedure for 


obtaining defence orders which is being 
carried ‘out following the decision, 
announced by the Prime Minister in the 


House on July 30, to increase « 
armaments. 


Xports of 


We are all mindful of the immense 
help which the Canadian Government 
has given this country, and it is good to 
learn that every difficulty is being 
investigated to help trade and good will 
to flow in both directions.—Yours faith- 
fully, C. I. Orr-EwInc 

House of Commons 


The Lebanon Follows the 
Fashion 


Sir—It would be very difficult to 
understand what happened in Lebanon 
last month without taking into account 
a certain rigid rule in public life and 
political behaviour that we call confes- 
sionalism. The aim of confessionalism 
is to create and keep a ceftain equi- 
librium of prestige in public administra- 
tion between the various religious groups. 
Parliament is elected on this basis, and 
it is practically agreed among all 
religious communities that the President 
of the Republic should be a Maronite, 
the Prime Minister a Sunnite and the 
President of Parliament a Chiite. Posts 
in public administration are also distri- 
buted on that basis. 


The actual state of public administra- 
tion under the presidency of El-Khoury 
was well described in your article, but 
two main facts that obliged the former 
President to resign were not mentioned: 


1. The big majority of the Lebanese 
people and the majority of Lebunese 
cities and villages joined in a general 
strike asking for El-Khoury’s resign.uon 
and the end of his presidency. 


2. All Sunnis in Parliament took the 
decision to abstain from forming any 
government until. El-Khoury’s should 
resign. This was the direct cause t 
brought matters to a head and net 
“ refusal by Parliament to co-operate with 
any cabinet proposed by the Presid-n! 
In fact, 52 Members of Parliament 0.1! of 
77 supported the former President to “Me 
last moment, and presented to Parliament 
a petition in that sense.—Yours [1h 
fully, 
Betrut 


SaLtim Y. NAFFAH 
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“T think you'll agree 

that our offices are quite an 

asset to the business, They look 

efficient — but we’ve made 

ourselves comfortable too! Actually Catesbys Contracts 
were the specialists we called in to do the work. 

They took immense trouble to get the effect 

we wanted, but then they have a reputation to maintain, 
One day [ll introduee you to their Director 

Mr. Peter Catesby, and he can. tell you about 


their reeent contracts,” 


Catesbys 


contracts 


Office Furniture. « Fittings - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating 


467 Toy 











TAXA onen 


LONG-PLAYING MICROGROOVE We 
FLEXIBLE RECORDS 


The Connoisseur’s Long-Playing Record 


Nixa Long-Playing Records continue to find increasing 
favour amongst the most musically discriminating. The 
latest catalogue lists over 200 L.P. Records of outstanding 
merit, ranging from attractive classics to important modern 
works. 


Flos Campi | 








Quartets by Beethoven 


(Vaughan Williams) 
Suite for Solo Viola, small Chorus 
and small Orchestra, Concert 
Hall Chamber Orchestra, R. Hull, 
cond. (coupled with ** Letter to the 
World,’ for small Orchestra). 


Played by the Pascal String Quartet 
No. 2inG: No. 3in D. Op. 18. 

CLP 1202 
No. 6 in B Flat, Op. 18.; No. Ii in 
F. Minor, Op. 95. CLP 1204 


neee-ceennctatasecartnasteniiistatee atta A 







‘ENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE MUSEUM 7777 

















CLP 115! 


| Great Mass n C Minor 


En gma Var'at ons (E/gar) (K. 427) 


Op. 36 

SERENADE FOR STRINGS IN 
E MINOR, Op. 20. 

Concert Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Goehr, cond. 


CLP 1154 


yvart) j 


Akademie i 
Chorus of Vienna—The Vienna | 
Symphony Orchestra, Mienhard i 
van Zallinger, cond. 2-12 in 


Soloists with the 
| records. HLP 2006-i and 2 
| 
| 
} 
i 





Symphony No. 5 in B Flat 
(Schubert) 
Coupled with Scherzo Op. 20 {Men- 
delssohn). Winterthur Symphony 
Orchestra, Fritz Busch, cond. 


CLP 6! 


The Creation Haydn) 


' 
Soloists with The Vienna State | 
Opera Chorus and The Vienna | 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Clemens j 
Krauss, cond, 3-12 in. records. i 

| 


HLP 2005-1 to 2005-3 








NIXA 12° LP. Records, 39/6 inc, P/T.; 10° L.P., 29/6 inc. P/T j 
NIXA Album Sets of 2 or more discs to one work, 42/6 per 
record, including Album and P/Tax. 







Latest Catalogue of over 200 L.P. Records i 
from Nixa Stockists, price 6d. or direct. 
i 


NIXA RECORD CO., LTD., 35 PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 

















All the 
world over 
Housewives’ 

Choice is— 
FRIGIDAIRE 





Frigidaire — most famous, most depended on, 
most wanted of refrigerators — is back in full 


Order yours now for instont delivery. 


supply. 
Join the 15,000,000 people whe own — not just a 
‘fridge but a Frigidaire. 
Choose Frigidaire for lasting reliability. For big 
storage capacity (it holds a full week's shopping $) 
in little kitchen space. for economy in running. 
Frigidaire’s quiet ‘' Meter Miser '’ unit (backed by 
a 5-Year Warranty) uses less current than an 
ordinary light bulb ! 

Available and on view at large stores, British 


Electricity Service Centres and Frigidaire Dealers. 


You can’t match FRIG/DAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 


Made in Britain by 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone COLindale 6541 





Taste 
Me ae 


Drei 
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LONDON . 
SYDNEY 
CALCUTTA 
jOHANNESBURG 


MONTREAL 


PERTH 
BOMBAY 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 
MELBOURNI 
KARACHI 
BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES : 


€, TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 
HENRY GARDNER & Co, LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA, CYPRUS AND MALAYA 


Ihe Group trades in and markets 
non-ferrous ores, metals and 
minerals, many kinds of produce, 
timber and other materials. it 
coal-washing 


provides plant, 


ventilation pian! and other spe- 


cialist engineering equipment 


and it furnishes allied shipping, 
nsurance, 


secretarial, financial, 


technical and statist:cal services. 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


TELEGRAMS: 
Brimetacor, London 


Brimetacor, Londen 


TELEPHONE: 
MONarch 8055 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 





THE LONDON EXPORT CORPORATION LIMITED 









announces that it is empowered to negotiate contracts on behalf 
of the China National Import Export Corporation, Peking, for 
a wide variety of equipment and machinery for the Chinese 
civil industries. 

The quantities required are large, and both immediate and long 
term contracts will be plated with those suppliers whose speci- 
fications, prices, and delivery dates conform to requirements. 


Interested companies or persons should commun- 
icate with Division A of the London Export Cor- 
poration Limited, Correspondents in the United 
Kingdom for the China National Import Export 
Corporation, at 295 Regent Street, London, W.1., 
submitting full details of their product. 


As manufacturers will be aware, contracts will be subject to 


Board of Trade export regulations. The types of machinery 
required are as follows :— 


REQUIRED CATEGORIES OF GOODS. 


1 Textile machinery and 
parts. 

2 Small and large engines, 
pumps and compressors. 

3 Building and mining 
equipment, 

4 Electrical equipment. 

5 Refrigeration, heating and 
hospital equipment. 


6 Office equipment such as 
typewriters& calculators, 
7 Paper including news- 
print and bank, and 
magazine paper. 
8 Foundry tools and 
equipment. 
9 Chemical equipment. 
10 Mechanical equipment, 
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Books and Publications 


Brown Studies in South Africa 


The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. 


Pr ,8 pages. 16S, 


South Africa is in the news and on the 


publishers’ book lists. In the last few 
months Miss Jean van der Poel has given 
new historical interpretations in “ The 


Jameson Raid”; Mr Vladimir Halpérin’s 
study of Milner and the empire has dealt 


with the aspects of South African history 
that form a chapter in British im- 
perialism ; we have had an impressive 
personal statement from a South 


African labour leader, Mr Solly Sachs ; 
the journalist’s seeing eye has produced 
Mr Basil Davidson’s nicely written 
“Report on South Africa”; the extra 
mural tutor has done his very competent 
best in Mr John Hatch’s “ Dilemma of 
South Africa”; the South African Insti- 
tute of International Affairs has made a 
partially successful attempt to assess the 
economic resources of Africa south of the 
those who like the cosy anec- 
dote might try Mr Francis Gérard’s 
“ Springbok Rampant.” 

And still they come. But the latest of 
rent reports, from Mr Leo 
d, far from being redundant, is 
the only one of plain facts plainly stated, 
and none the worse for that. It is not the 
background for all the others, but the 
corrective, or, better, the touchstone ; 
and if the book shows a large measure of 
agreement with Mr Sachs’s rather clang- 
ing stridency, or the occasionally golden- 
syrupy, determinedly sympathetic en- 
thusiasm of Mr Davidson, the agreement 
is an indication of its value and of theirs. 


Sahara 





Mr Marquard writes carefully without 
“angle”; but his standpoint is that of 
the true liberal, summed up in his own 
sentence “ Western civilisation cannot be 
maintained by denying rights but only 
by extending them.” With that as an 
axiom, he introduces the many peoples 
ot South Africa, describes their govern- 
ment and administration, analyses their 
politics, policies and parties (the best 
part of the book) and discusses their re- 
ugion, education, and their “ colonies ” 
—the last a section in which just enough 
is said to prove that the subject is beyond 
the scope of the book. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing about economic struc- 
ture, little about industrialisation, agri- 
Culture, or the trade unions, and only 
sight but thoughtful comment on the 
disastrous economic implications of Dr 
Malan’s policy of apartheid. This is 
doubly a pity because the divorce of 
Politics from economics is the fundamen- 
tal mistake of much South African think- 
ing today. Concentration on the econo- 
mic problems of the country, including 
the tragic progress of Africans “ from 
barbarism to pauperism,” would render 
the political problems much more 
capable of solution, and is in fact the 
only fruitful approach. 


A suggestive point Mr Marquard 
makes in passing is that while by its 
Policy South Africa may win the 


By Leo Marquard. Oxford University 


adherence of illibera] white communities 
elsewhere, it will lose any chance of 
leadership in the continent as a whole, 
south of the Sahara. The weight of 
population, though not of economic 
strength, is already in West Africa, and 
the political initiative may ultimately 
pass there. The politicians of the Union 
are forfeiting its predominance in Africa 
and its reputation in the world. 


Economic Liberalism 


Apergu d’Histoire Economique Con- 
temporaine. 2 Vols, By Louis Pommery. 
Librairie de Médicis, Paris. 722 pages. 
This ambitious survey of economic 

history from 1890 to 1952 is, in fact, the 
history of an idea and of the successive 
attempts to prove it false. M. Pommery’s 
two volumes tell, with impeccable 
lucidity, the story of the decline of 
economic liberalism in its nineteenth- 
century guise. The work is divided into 
distinct parts by the course of events 
itself, but M. Pommery begins by assess- 
ing the forces militating against classical 
liberalism and examines whether or not 
the very momentum of liberalism bore 
within itself essential flaws. M. Pommery 
defends the thesis that the disruption of 
political equilibrium caused by the 
1914-18 war had a series of conse- 
quences which made the 1929 crisis 
inevitable. The premature return to the 
gold standard in England, the collapse 
of German currency and the uncritical 
American boom originated directly in the 
postwar situation. M. _Pommery’s 
patriotism betrays him, however, into 
minimising the role of France in the 
general debacle. The deliberate under- 
valuation of the franc as a trade weapon 
should be taken into account. 


Up to that point, and in his account 
of the 1929 crisis, M. Pommery covers 
familiar ground, although he tends to 
illuminate events from the refreshing 
point of view of a convinced liberal, for 
whom the natural sanity of economic 
processes has again and again been 
sacrificed to political intervention. It is 
in its survey of the “ great experiments ” 
(1933-38) that this book asserts its 
value. M. Pommery discusses in turn 
the New Deal, the economics of Nazism, 
the second Soviet Gosplan, statism and 
syndicalism in Italy, and the economics 
of Japanese expansion. Where his dis- 
cussion is less satisfactory is in its 
account of the incoherence and lack of 
initiative displayed in France after the 
1936 devaluation. Deliberately, perhaps, 
M. Pommery avoids going beneath the 
surface of the Blum and Reynaud 
experiments. 


The second volume deals with the 


period after 1939 and offers an important 
comparative analysis of war economy as 
practised in the first and second world 
wars. This whole subject of total 
mobilisation may become increasingly 
important in the near future and the 
brevity of M. Pommery’s observations on 
the subject is disappointing. The same 
applies to the question of economics 
under occupation, although M. Baudin’s 
“ Esquisse de ’ Economie francaise ” does 
something to fill the gap. The entire 
second volume is somewhat weaker as it 
is based on a rather indiscriminate mass 
of recently published material and lacks 
the advantage of perspective. The brief 
sections on postwar Japan, EPU or 
industrial development in the Soviet 
Union read like summaries of press- 
cuttings. But M. Pommery’s mastery 
reasserts itself in the concluding survey 
of the economic world picture on the 
threshold of a new half-century. The 
pages on European unity, nationalisation 
of industries, and the phenomenon of 
perennial inflation, form a declaration of 
economic liberalism in the wake of alter- 
native experiments which M. Pommery 
has tested and found wanting. Nothing 
could be plainer than his conclusion: “ Il 
faut choisir entre la liberté individuelle 
et la dictature policiére.” For the 
author, only one choice is possible. 


Land and Poverty 


The Land System in Palestine: History 
and Structure. By A. Granott. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 359 pages. 218. 


The conclusion which the reader seems 
intended to draw from this survey is that 
the stagnation in agrarian matters that 
marked Ottoman rule continued, in large 
measure, under the mandate, which 
failed to undertake “any planned or 
well-thought-out action for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fellah.” The 
book is marred by statements such as the 
following : © 


The Palestine legislator and adminis- 
trator . . . made it their primary object 
to limit the reconstruction and the 
development of the country. At first they 
used indirect means and concealed their 
intentions, but in the end they came out 
into the open and tried to put the Jewish 
activity, the mother of progress, on a bed 
of Procrustes. 


This may arouse the suspicion that the 
writer is concerned to justify the thesis 
that more land must be found for Jewish 
immigrants “not only through the 
acquisition of new and additional areas 
but also through the development of 
those the Jews already possess.” 


The historical background is briefly 
sketched. The statements that the tqta’ 
system corresponded to the system of 
feudal fiefs in the West and that the 
Arabs “left in full force the administra- 
tive and legal systems ” of the Byzantine 
and Persian empires are somewhat 
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sweeping. The changes in landowner- 
ship in more recent times*are shown, but 
the author’s argument is not always easy 
to follow. For example he states that 
profound changes in agrarian matters 
took place under the Ottomans, but on 
the next page we are told that 


since in the course of centuries only slight 
changes took place in the economic struc- 
ture of the country only slight alterations 
are to be found in the forms of land 
tenure. Only from about 1870 did 
development commence to become more 
rapid. 


The book is, however, a valuable con- 
tribution to its subject. The conditions 
of insecurity which prevailed under the 
Ottomans are clearly shown ; the emerg- 
ence of large landed estates is traced and 
in this system the writer sees the main 
reason for agricultural stagnation and 
the miserable condition of the fellaheen. 
He shows that there has been an in- 
crease in small ownership in the past 
seventy years, and that this, under the 
mandate, was accompanied by an 
increase in cultivation. The origins of 
wagf land are discussed, and the tend- 
ency of private owners to convert their 
property into wagf to safeguard them 
from confiscation is noted. In this insti- 
tution the author sees a great hindrance 
to the spread of prosperity. 


The social structure of the Arab 
family group (the hamula), the reasons 
for the impoverishment of the fellaheen, 
their indebtedness, and their tendency 
to be transformed into landless agri- 
cultural labourers are described. Such 
problems as the fragmentation of hold- 
ings are discussed in detail, and the 
main lines of Jewish rural development 
are sketched. In a final chapter on 
tenancy and leasehold the evils of the 
old system of tenancy are emphasised. 
It would appear from this survey that 
while the main lines along which the 
mesha’a village and the tenancy system 
of Palestine have developed are common 
to most Near and Middle Eastern coun- 


tries, there are considerable differences 
in detail. 


Pests and Weeds 


Untaken,.Harvest. 
Constable. 


By George Ordish, 


170 pages. 16s. 


In the folklore of agricultural econo- 
mics there are no two more respected 
dogmas than that of a growing world 
population inexorably starving to death, 
and of the fantastic crop losses caused by 
pests and diseases. To which farmers 
properly retort that humanity can have 
all the food it wants if it is prepared to 
pay the price of more intensive farming, 
of land reclamation and, above all, of pest 
control. A totally misleading impression 
of the crop losses caused by pests and 
weeds has been created by expressing 
them in terms of the market value of the 
crop in a year when prices were inflated 
by scarcity. Mr Ordish uses a different 
yardstick ; he expresses losses in terms 
of the land and labour spent in cultivat- 
ing crops that yielded no harvest. 


Had it not been necessary to offset the 
low yield of infected crops by growing 


a bigger acreage, that land and labour 
could have been put to other use. But 
the author is equally aware that protec- 
tion can prove more costly than the 
marginal value of the crop, and one of 
the most interesting sections of this book 
is devoted to evolving a formula of what 
he calls the cost/benefit ratio, to calculate 
the profitability of applying partial or 
complete preventive measures against 
attacks of varying intensity. From the 
examples given, it would appear that 
partial pest control yields better returns 
than complete control. It is also evident 
that pest control pays best on the semi- 
luxury crops and sometimes not at all 
on those that the nutritionist considers 
to be socially the more important. 


If the wasted acres under cultivation 
of low-price infested crops are to yield 
a harvest, it rests with the chemists and 
machinery makers to reduce still further 
the costs of protecting them; failing 
which the market value of the crop must 
rise until it equals the marginal cost of 
control. But this raises other difficulties 
not touched in this book. More power- 
ful and persistent chemicals can reduce 
the cost of protection, but they do so at 
the price of introducing new dangers to 
both sprayer and purchaser of the crop, 
simply because they are more toxic and 
more persistent than the weaker, safer 
sprays they replace. The cause of food 
production has been done a disservice in 
the past by the sentimental confusion of 
social with economic factors. Mr Ordish 
is typical of the new generation that has 
sworn to eschew this muddled thinking, 
but the question of the toxicity of pest 
control technique may be the one case 
where social needs have to be taken into 
account. 


The Defeat of the U-Boat 


U-Boat, 977. By Heinz Schaeffer. William 
Kimber, 207 pages. 14s. 


This book is the first from Germany 
to give some idea of the physical and 
tactical conditions under which U-~-boats 
operated in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
The author served eighteen months 
during the most critical period of that 
battle as watch-keeping officer in a U- 
boat, and was then put in command of 
a smaller boat for training new crews in 
the Baltic training ground. At the age 
of twenty-four, just as the war was end- 
ing, he was sent out on his first 
operational voyage in command of 
U-977.. When off the Norwegian 
coast he learned by radio of Germany’s 
impending surrender, but, in doubt as 
to the authenticity of the order to cease 
operations, he placed before his crew the 
alternatives of returning to Norway or 
escaping with their boat to Argentina. 
Sixteen of the older men, mostly petty 
officers with families in Germany, elected 
to be put ashore at night on a lonely 
stretch of the Norwegian coast. With a 
remaining crew of thirty-two men, 
mostly inexperienced, and with his peri- 
scope unusable, the captain headed for 
the Azores, and then on to Argentina. 
For sixty-six days, in order to escape 
the attentions of the Allied patrols, he 
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kept his boat submerged, runnin 

the Diesel engines and using :)\- Sea 
His description of this voy. : 


eventual safe arrival at Buenos | ;e< a 
the interrogation by suspicious authos:. 
ties who were convinced tha: he had 
brought Hitler with him—thes. are the 
most readable parts of an « herwise 
patchy story. 
The author suggests that Radar. a 
used by the Allies, was the mi» cave 
of the defeat of the U-boat, anc that jf 
only Dr Walther’s hydrogen roxide 
propulsion and the Snort had been used 
earlier, Germany might have «chieved 


its object. He also gives us ¢!): 
Radar and Asdic decoys, a 
devices that enabled U-boats ‘ 
destruction. But one should no: 
taken in by all this. The fact is that th 
German submarine campaign 
feated not just because the A! rad 3 
new weapon in Radar, not even 
the German counter-measures < 
late, but because the various ; 
British and American resourc: 
sea and in the air were al! vi: 
applied against this menace to 
survival, It is unfortunate 
public should have to learn of 1 
aspect of the war from the 
memoirs of its late enemies. 


A Problem for 
Management 


Industrial Leadership and Joint Con- 
sultation. By W. H. Scot he 
University Press of Liverpool. 
12s. 6d, 


Dr Scott has presented, in this 
excellent work, the findings of invesuga- 
uons conducted in three Merseyside 
firms to try to deduce the effectiveness 


of joint consultation. He has selected 
three companies which by virtue o! their 
different history, degrees of prosperity, 


and size, etc., form a composite sound- 
ing board from which to take readings 
of the various reactions which must exist 
in dissimilar industrial atmospher: 


Early on, Dr Scott strikes a: th 
root of the problem—“ the conception 
of industrial democracy as _ being 
primarily a matter of creating the © nght 
machinery’ has undoubtedly for the 
moment prevailed.” 


As the evidence is produced, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that apathy 
and lethargy (surely by now almost 
national. characteristics) are prevalent. 
The majority of employees when intcr- 
viewed about their works’ councils oF 
committees were either just nol 
interested, or frankly sceptical 0! 
managements’ intentions, or else they 
just condemned it as a waste of te. 
Joint consultation, by bringing toge!:\¢r 
management and workpeople in formal 
discussion, was to have contributed 
much to industrial Utopia ; but, in !¢-t, 
it has failed. Dr Scott suggests («I 
much of the blame for this failure 
may lie with management. He claims, 
and he produces plenty of evidence, (041 
management has been content to |“ 
lip-service to an idea. If joint consu'ts- 
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tion is going to succeed it must become, 
as it were, a state of mind ; working 
groups at all levels in the industrial 
hierarchy must get together and discuss 
their problems. The desire for an inter- 
change of ideas and opinions must per- 
meate the whole structure from top 
management to the factory floor. As 
Dr Scott says: 


The first requirement of joint con- 
sultation, so far as the worker is 
concerned, is the development of 
consultative relations in the primary 
working group, between foremen, charge- 
hands and operatives. 

In a world which is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the need for 
greater productivity, there are many who 
mention, perhaps tentatively, but cer- 
tainly hopefully, that inviting phrase 
“human relations in industry.” It is a 
subject in danger of suffering from an 
excess of jargon and woolly-minded 
thinking. Dr Scott’s admirable study 
does much to present this problem 
in its true perspective. His conclusions, 
and some of his cures, are supported in 
an appendix written by an executive of 
one of the firms co-operating in the 
inquiry. It is a book full of invaluable 
material, 


Creative Interpretation 


Utility and All That : And Other 
Essays. By D. H. Robertson. Allen 
and Unwin. 206 pages. 18s. 
Professor Robertson’s only too rare 

ventures into print shine like a good 
deed in the naughty world of economic 
controversy. This Laureat of learning 
pursues Truth with a glee and disregard 
of dignity suggestive of a puppy halfway 
down a rabbit hole; he manceuvres 
intractable and nebulous concepts with 
a virtuosity which never degenerates into 
verbal juggling ; he suffers fools, if not 
gladly, at least with dismissive tolerance ; 
he grinds no axes ; and he demonstrates 
that the most abstruse and stratospheric 
themes of the learned journal’s avant 
garde can be fit subjects not only for 
the intelligent layman’s attention but 
also for his keen enjoyment. 


For some of the essays and reprinted 
lectures collected here, this last would 
be too comprehensive a claim. They 
are addressed to audiences not indeed, 
of high academic specialists, but never- 
theless to a public having some con- 
siderable expertise in economic theory 
or practice. “The non-academic reader 
is warned,” says Professor Robertson, 
characteristically, in his Preface, “ that 
Nos. 4, 6, and 13, while not highbrow 
by modern standards, are probably of a 
different order of stodginess from the 
rest.” No. 13 is, as it happens, a brief 
“ background paper,” written for a dis- 
cussion group of the International 
Economic ‘Association and dealing with 
the international terms of trade—as illus- 
trated by Lewis Carroll’s Agéd Agéd 
Man. The desire to quote, amounting 
almost to a frenzy, must be repressed ; 
but readers of Professor James Meade’s 
“Balance of Payments” are urgently 
referred to pages 176-177 of “ Utility 


and All That.” Similarly those econo- 
mists—some of them of quite respect- 
able attainments—who have been more 
or less completely baffled by the de- 
velopments of modern welfare theory as 
expounded by Mr I. M. D. Little, Pro- 
fessor Hicks and Professor Samuelson, 
may find a refreshing enlightenment in 
the title essay, disarmingly but decep- 
tively described by the author as “an 
interim report by an idiot to his fellow 
idiots.” 


But if it is as an interpreter of the 
avant garde to the main body of eco- 
nomists—or to avant gardistes in other 
economic specialties——that Professor 
Robertson performs his most character- 
istic function, that does not imply in 
him any aversion from the parallel job 
of sorting out, for a much wider public, 
the economic implications of current 
events. The essays on the “ Problem of 
Exports” ,1945), on “ Western European 
Economic Union” (broadcast in 1948), 
“Britain and European’ Recovery” 
(1949) and “ British National Investment 
Policy ” (January, 1952) are well within 
the layman’s grasp, and reveal at once 
their author’s consistency and his 
shrewdly realistic sense of political pos- 
sibilities. If this book stimulates one 
regret, it is that only one essay—“* Some 
Notes on the Theory of Interest ”—dis- 
plays Professor Robertson the power- 
fully original thinker rather than Pro- 
fessor Robertson the interpreter. But 
the regret is really ill-founded. Inter- 
pretation, as it is exemplified here, is in 
itself a high creative activity. 


Australia’s Economic Crisis 


Australian Production at the Cross- 
roads. Angus and Robertson. 154 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


This book consists of six papers read 
at the Australian Institute of Political 
Science at the end of January, 1952. 
The authors, mainly economists distin- 
guished in the Australian scene, all agree 
that there should be greater production 
in Australia ; the majority also argue that 
the pattern of the economy should be 
changed, although there is less agree- 
ment on what the pattern should be. In 
general, the papers insist that agri- 
cultural production must be greatly 
increased and there is a recognition that 
the importance of agricultural produc- 
tion in Australia has never been pro- 
perly appreciated by the various Govern- 
ments. As a result, there has been little 
real incentive in the past for the farmer 
to increase his production. But the con- 
trary condition has existed for almost two 
decades in secondary and tertiary indus- 
try. Successive Governments have 
offered real incentives to firms in this 
sector of the economy to expand—and 
they have done so, as many believe, at 
the expense of the all-important primary 
industries and of the development of the 
base of the economy. 


The authors reveal clearly the result- 
ing weakness of the Australian economy 
—the lack of balance in investment, the 
distorted pattern of the economy, and 
the failure to arrest the spiral of inflation. 
They are less. clear in suggesting 
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remedies. Special emphasis placed 
on achieving higher levels of production 
as a means of combating this inflation 
The problem of greater productivity jg 
also quite generally recognised. Here 
however, the papers become more inte,’ 


esting for what they fail to sa, 
what they record. Little re‘crence 
made to the responsibility of manage. 
ment in. this field, and indeed One 
speaker (the Minister for Labour) en. 
deavoured to place the respons:bility rae 
the failure of the two sides o! ndustry 
to co-operate on the subservience of the 
Labour party to the trade unions. Thi 
view was strongly opposed by , 
moderate trade union leader, who 


tha 
than for 


showed more understanding of the basic 

problems of productivity than any of 

the speakers. : 
Naturally, since the papers were de. 


livered to an Australian audience, the 
scale of Australia’s great resources and 
its potential scope for development are 
taken for granted. Nor does the book 
give any real impression of the political 
scene, which so completely controls the 
present crisis in the Australian economy. 
Without such information the reader 
will find it difficult to obtain a real 
idea of the true forces which influence 
the problems discussed here in their 
purely economic sense. 


Text and Reference Books 


“Investment Companies.” 
Annual Edition, 
Wiesenbe rger. 


Twelfth 

19§2. By Arthur 
(New York A, 
Wiesenberger & Company : 38 
$15.00. 


4 pages, 

The American investment trust move- 
ment, with the exception of a very few small 
companies, is barely yet a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. But it already shows enormous 
variety in its manifestations. The most 
striking difference with English and Scottish 
investment trust practice is the wealth of 
information available, and Mr Wiesen- 
berger’s annual compilation has become the 
standard source. Here will be found every 
figure that the interested investor could 
reasonably require—calculations of “ lever- 
age factors” and “ price volatility” as well 
as the complete portfolios of 84 trusts. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia orld 
Survey. George Newnes. 368 pages. 43. 


The editor of this Survey describes its 
main object as being to “ provide a self- 
contained review of contemporary topics.’ 
It covers the period since the latest pub- 
lication of Chambers’s Encyclopedia: 1950 
until February, 1952. 


The book starts with a calendar of events, 
followed by articles dealing with inter- 
national affairs and with the main branches 
of national life ; arts, sciences, industry, ¢tc. 
The chief emphasis, perhaps only to be ¢x- 
pected, is on the United Kingdom. The 
second part of the book deals with forcig® 
countries, region by region. 


The emphasis throughout seems to be on 
the general reader, for although there 's * 
great deal of information in this survey, 
is not arranged in such a way that it can be 
used as a work of reference for obta:ning 
facts quickly. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Making Capital Out of Communism 


Washington, D.C. 


AD an American been among those men of varied 
H’ nationality who sat down to write an essay on elephants 
Pole writing on “ The Elephant and the Polish 
the Englishman on “ How to Shoot an Elephant ” 


ae 
—with 


Questior ee 
SF the Frenchman on “ L’Eléphant et L’Amour”—he would 
yndoubtedly have chosen the title of “The Elephant and 


Communism.” For the elephant is the Republican symbol, 
and there is no topic about which members of the Republican 
party talk so much as they do about Communism, and few 
about which they know so little. Long years of opposition 
have spared them the responsibility for assessing Soviet 


motives, for deciding when or where to oppose Soviet expan- 
sion and for preventing, or correcting, the infiltration of 
government departments by Soviet agents. They have been 
free to search for Communists where they wanted to find 


them—among government officials appointed by the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 


Considering the fervour for the Popular Front in the 
nineteen thirties and the motley crew taken into wartime 
agencies and later, when those agencies were hastily dis- 
banded, dumped in the State Department for sorting, it is 
remarkable that so few examples of espionage were found 
and that nothing more serious than the Hiss case developed. 
But used with skill by the McCarthys,- large and small, 
these few cases have succeeded in scaring a people who have 
less experience of spying and being spied on than European 
nations. Americans seem to expect foreign spies to label 
themselves as such, or, at least, to have the good manners 
to join a few Communist organisations. It was seriously 
suggested. early in the campaign, that Mr Stevenson could 
not be trusted as a President because, having worked in the 
State Department with Mr Hiss for a few months, he had 
not instantly recognised him as an enemy agent. If Mr 
Churchill were running for office in the United States, he 
might just as well be called “ soft on Communism,” because 


he was Prime Minister at the time that Dr Karl Fuchs was 
irst employed by the Government. 


Many of those who were General Eisenhower’s most 
enthusiastic supporters early in the year believed that he 
was the only man with any chance of winning the Republican 


nomination who would be willing and able to keep the most 
important problem of the time—how to deal with the Com- 
Munists at home and abroad—out of politics, It is his 
failure to do this, indeed his willingness to use the methods 
ol the extremists, even if not in their most extreme form, 
that has driven people who never voted for either Mr 
Roosevelt or Mr Truman into vocal opposition to him. It 
has also, if the polls are any guide, persuaded many more, 
particularly among the less educated classes, who always 
voted for Mr Roosevelt and Mr Truman, to rush for pro- 
tection from the devil under the wing of a military hero. 


When the General told an audience at Green Bay, Wis- 
‘onsin, that the purposes that he and Senator McCarthy had 
ol ridding the government of the . . . subversive and the 
disloyal arc one and the same” and when he later said in 
Montana that he intended to rout.“ the pinks” as well as 


“ the Communists ” out of the government, he was implicitly 
asserting that, to his knowledge, the government contained 
“ pinks,” Communists, the subversive and the disloyal. 
Coming from an ordinary politician trying by every means 
in his power to ‘get back into office this kind of statement 
could be assessed at its real value; coming from a man 
supposed to be above partisan politics, who has been in 
the inner councils of the Administration for most of the 
last ten years, it is likely to be taken by the innocent at 
its face value. General Eisenhower knows, as well as the 
President and every other responsible official, that, as General 
Bedell Smith said in such an unfortunate way, the head of 
every government department must always act on the 
assumption that his organisation has been infiltrated by 
enemy agents. And that, no doubt, would be General 
Eisenhower’s explanation of the meaning of what he has been 
saying. It is not, however, what it has meant—nor, in the 
opinion of most people, what it was meant to convey—to 
the more ignorant members of his audiences. 


Mr Stevenson was justified in asking a few questions of 
the General. “Would he fire J. Edgar Hoover?” Mr 
Hoover, the head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
has never been criticised, even by Republican members of 
Congress. “ Would he fire General Bedell Smith ? ” General 
Smith was the Republican candidate’s own former Chief of 
Staff ; his bald statement, given in quite another connection, 
that he took it for granted that there were enemy agents in 
the Central Intelligence Agency, which he heads, recently 
created a sensation. He has since made amends by saying 
that he would think himself lucky if he got as much co-opera- 
tion from the next President as he had done from Mr 
Truman. Finally the governor asked 


Would he discharge General Smith’s deputy, Allen 
Dulies, the brother of his. own chief adviser on foreign 
affairs ? . . . Is the Republican candidate seriously interested 
in trying to root Communists out of the government or is 
he only interested in scaring the American people to get 
votes ? 


But answer came there none. 


Perhaps it was too much to expect a party which has been 
out of power so long to refrain from exploiting an issue 
which could be represented as purely domestic. What did 
come as an unpleasant shock, however, even to those who 
had no great hopes of keeping the campaign on thie level 
where the Governor started it, was the willingness of General 
Eisenhower to make political capital out of the world’s fight 
against the Communists in Korea. He must have been 
remarkably ignorant if he did not know that the South 
Koreans had suffered more casualties and had more troops 
in the front line than the United States and that new troops 
were being trained and armed as fast as possible. Yet he 
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preferred to pretend that there was “ no sense ” in American 
troops being there and that we must “ make certain that those 
South Koreans . . . defend their own lines.” 


In speech after speech and at whistle-stop after whistle- 
stop, there has been the suggestion that the presence of a 
soldier in the White House will ensure an end—a quick and 
successful end—to the Korean war. Mr Stevenson’s answer 
at Spokane, Washington, was to say: 

I will not play politics with war and peace. Our men are 
fighting in Korea so they will not have to fight in Alaska, 
Spokane or Omaha. They will come home from Kogea just 
as soon as our national safety permits. And, for my part, 
I deplore the suggestion that they can come any sooner. 
There is no trick that can end the Korean War—as I am 
sure the General knows full well. 

Not only does the General know it, but his advisers are 
careful to point out that when he promises to find “an 
intelligent and honourable way to end the tragic toll of 
American casualties in Korea” he makes no specific promise 
about when he will be able to do it. That, however, is some- 
thing that the audiences seeing the great hero and listening to 
him for a few minutes fail to notice. 


It is this aspect of his campaign which, Mr Joseph Alsop 
said a week or two ago, is responsible for the remarkable 
fact that the reporters who have been travelling with the 
General, who were warmly sympathetic to him at first and 
some of whom even went to Paris to urge him to be a 
candidate, are now “almost solid for Adlai Stevenson.” 
This is not the way political correspondents normally react 
during a campaign. Mr Ernest Lindley, discussing the 
same phenomenon in the magazine Newsweek, recalls that 50 
Washington correspondents were almost equally divided 
between Mr Willkie and Mr Roosevelt in 1940 and between 
Mr Roosevelt and Mr Dewey in 1944. In 1948 they were 
37 favoured Mr Dewey to 7 for Mr Truman. Mr Alsop’s 
explanation is that the reporters have had to watch audiences 
taking at their face value the General’s 

intimations, which are not exactly promises but sound 

perilously like promises . . . that he will “ bring the boys 

back home ” and fill their places in the battleline with South 

Korean troops. ... His hearers fail, so to speak, to read 

the fine print on the back of the contract. And the news- 

papermen are more or less forced to read the fine print simply 
because the contract is offered to them so often. 

The opinion of reporters may be no guide to the feelings 
of the electorate. But to anyone who knows that a reference 
to the “ fine print on the back of a contract” is an American 
euphemism for a legal way of getting out of an awkward 
commitment, this is a damaging indictment of the men who 
have led the General through his “ crusade.” Their battle- 
cry now seems to have been borrowed from General 
MacArthur—“ There is no substitute for victory.” 


Farmers in Two Minds 


{FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


ACCORDING to orthodox election theory, middle western 
farmers vote Republican when they are prosperous, 
Democratic when they are worried. The truth of the theory 
is tested every four years, but this year the prophets hesitate 
to interpret it in practical terms of votes, not only because 
it led them seriously astray in 1948, when the middle western 
farm states surprisingly supported Mr Truman, but also 


because this year farmers are both worried and prosperous 
at the same time. 


This has been a good year for them. Production of both 
crops and livestock has been greater than ever before and 
demand will almost certainly be maintained during the 
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coming season. Farm prices have admittedly fallen , little 
since midsummer. The price of wheat, at its seasonal joy 


has dropped nearly to the level at which the government 
obliged to support it, and maize, with a record-breaking Crop 
in prospect, may fall below this level at the height of th. 
harvest. Beef prices are down a little, as a four-year build-yp 
of stock nears its peak ; the annual count next January i 
expected to show a rise of six to seven million head in bee 
cattle. The related price of hogs is down even m 


re Notice. 

ably. Nevertheless, on the whole prices are above sealie 

the level at which they are supposed to ensure the farme 

a fair return in terms of what he must buy, and cash income 

from farm marketings is expected to be a little higher jy 
19§2 than in 19§I. 

At the same time, however, the farmer’s costs ar: rising, 


Prices received by farmers for the things they sel! were of 
three points on the index in mid-September compared with a 


year earlier and prices paid for the things they need were 
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up two points. The rise was not in the commodity part of 
the index.; it came from increases in tax and interest rates 
and in wages paid to hired help. The last index was up by 
63 per cent and the 2 per cent rise in interest rates reminded 
farmers that their mortgage indebtedness has been growing 
these last two years in a way that recalls the short-lived 
joy-ride of 1920. As a result farmers feel squeezed ; more- 
over, they foresee something more painful than a squeeze 
before long. Demand for their products is high because of 
the prosperity engendered by heavy defence expenditures. 
When these level off, or begin to drop, as is planned for the 
second half of 1953, farm prices are likely to take their 
historic place as leaders of the economic down-swing. And 
when the agricultural boom recedes, the mountains of costs 
accumulated in the postwar years will be uncovered. 


So, because present prosperity is not an election issu¢, 
and because agricultural policy can only provide a partial 
answer to worries about future swings in demand, the ‘arm 
programmes of the two parties will probably not influence 
the farmers so much as some other factors, when they 20 ‘© 
the polls in ten days’ time. In any case, the difference 
between the position of the two candidates is not vty 
marked. At the National Ploughing Contest at Kasco, 
Minnesota, early in September, both Governor Stevenson 
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and General Eisenhower, as one farmer put it, “ promised 
Heaven with a white fence around it.” Mr Stevenson 
announced that he favoured price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity, the level now on the books. So did General Eisen- 
hower. However, contrary to the impression given by the 
press, General did not actually advocate a farm 
programme providing for 100 per cent of parity. He only 
said: 

All 1 know of farmers convinces me that they would rather 
earn their fair share than have it as a government hand- 
out. And a fair share is not merely 90 per cent of parity—it 
s rity. 

Since then Governor Stevenson has not gone much further, 
though he devoted considerable space to farm objectives in 
his San Francisco speech and has declared his opposition 
to the controversial Brannan Plan, originally devised by Mr 
Truman’s Secretary of Agriculture as a way of supporting 
the prices of perishable commodities. General Eisenhower, 
meanwhile, has been caught between the factional differences 
in the Republican party. His Kasson speech, supporting the 
present farm programme, represents the ‘influence of Repub- 
licans like Representative Clifford Hope, of Kansas. He 
was responsible for that part of the Hope-Aiken Act of 1949 
which provided for the continuation of the existing system 
of farm price supports for a period, now extended to 1954, 
before the application of the Aiken part of the Act, which 
inaugurated a new method of calculating parity and provided 
for flexible rather than rigid price supports. 

As soon as the Kasson speech was given, the agricultural 
pressures that are behind the Aiken position were applied to 
the General. Chief among these was that exerted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which has persistently 
and consistently advocated flexible price supports. Another 
influence was Mr Milton Eisenhower, the General’s brother, 
whom he regards as the brains of the family and who is 
president of Pennsylvania’s State Agricultural College. 
General Eisenhower’s speech at Memphis, Tennessee, was 
the result. Introduced by the Farm Bureau’s past president, 
Mr Ed O'Neal, the General reaffirmed his support of the 
present law for the two years it had to run. But, after noting 
that “the mandatory price support of 90 per cent of parity 
will expire at the end of 1954 ” which “ means that we have 
just two years—beginning next January—to plan ahead,” he 
inferred he was for something different thereafter, and pro- 
posed a bipartisan commission to canvass possibilities. 

General Eisenhower is perhaps afraid that if farmers base 
their choice on specifically agricultural questions they will 
be guided by memories of what Democratic Administrations 
have done for them and of what they suffered under the last 
Republican Administration. Certainly he has constantly 
emphasised the bipartisan character of recent farm policy and 
in his wooing of the midwestern farm vote, which has been 
more concentrated than has that of Governor Stevenson, he 
has made the Korean conflict the main issue. Farmers resent 
this war even more than do other groups in the population, 
because conscription has taken boys away from the land 
where labour is now permanently scarce, and where the 
absence of a man is felt much more acutely than in a factory. 


The Korean war will certainly be one of the farmers’ chief 
considerations should they vote this year, as seems likely, 
hot on the particular issues that concern them as agricultural 
Producers, but on the general ones that concern them as 
citizens. Other general issues will be “the mess in 
Washington,” Communism in government, big bureaucracy, 
federal expenditure and deficits and so perhaps back to the 
special issue of prices again. And on this basis, as far as can 
be judged in mid-October—and it must be remembered that 
farmers are always extremely reticent about their voting 
intentions—it looks as though the advantage lies with General 
Eisenhower, not only in those midwestern farm states, such 
as Kansas and Nebraska, that are always considered safely 
Republican, but in others, such as Iowa and Minnesota, that 
Were so unexpectedly Democratic in 1948. 
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American Notes 
Strike Against Stabilisation 


Mr John L. Lewis has always refused to recognise the 
government’s right to interfere in negotiations between him- 
self and the ‘coal companies. The official reason why his 
350,000 miners have stayed away from work this week, with- 
out any direct instructions from Mr Lewis, is that they are 
protesting against the companies’ refusal to pay the full $1.90 
a day increase in wages which was agreed in September, 
rather than against the decision of the Wage Stabilisation 
Board which made the companies liable to penalties should 
they pay more than $1.50. But no one doubts that this is 
in reality an attempt by Mr Lewis himself to destroy the 
whole policy of economic stabilisation in order to demon- 
strate his own power and independence. 


The coal case was the first major test of the new board, 
which was reconstituted by Congress after its predecessor had 
capitulated to the steel workers. Another capitulation had 
been forecast and the labour members of the twelve-man 
board were indeed prepared to give Mr Lewis all he asked. 
However, the industry and public members insisted that 

a wage stabilisation programme under which an excuse was 

found for approving every increase requested by a powerfu 

group would be a fraud. 

They refused to go above the 18 cents an hour which they 
found to be justified by the rise in the cost of living and 
by the board’s duty to maintain a fair relationship between 
coal wages and those in other industries. This would bring 
the basic daily wage in the mines to $17.85 instead of the 
$18.25 which had been agreed between Mr Lewis and the 
coal owners. 

The decision was as unexpected as it was courageous, 
since the beard might have sheltered behind the excuse that 
the rest of the anti-inflation programme was already mori- 
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bund. The announcement was delayed, whether by luck 
or good management, until after Mr Lewis had endorsed 
Governor Stevenson for the Presidency, the first time this 
life-long Republican has supported a Democrat since 1936. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr Lewis will now change 
his mind ; his miners, more independent in political than in 
economic matters, have;usually voted Democratic, but their 
decisions this year are likely to be influenced by their feeling 
that the government has forced them to strike. President 
Truman, however, can hardly interfere in the dispute on the 
miners’ behalf without making a laughing stock of his con- 
tention that the Republicans are to blame for weakening 
the controls on inflation. With plentiful stocks of coal 
above ground, it will be the end of the year, with the election 
well over, before the effects of the strike become serious and 
there is no urgency about a settlement. When one does 
come, it may save the faces of both Mr Lewis and the board, 
by providing the disputed 40 cents a day in the form not of 
higher wages but of “fringe” benefits, such as holiday 
pay and increased night shift differentials, in which the 
miners have lagged behind some other industries. 


* * * 


Campaigners Go East 


This week, the penultimate of the election campaign, 
both presidential candidates, and General Eisenhower’s 
“other opponent,” President Truman, have come to the east 
coast. The General has followed the President into New 
England, while the President has been touring Pennsylvania, 
and Governor Stevenson is in New York, where Governor 
Dewey is at last taking an active part in the campaign on the 
General’s behalf. These are the heavily populated industrial 
areas where electoral votes are most thickly concentrated. 
So are the racial and religious minorities, the Poles and 
Italians, the Jews and the Negroes, who can decide the vote 
of a closely contested state. This was therefore naturally 
the moment chosen by Mr Truman, who has never shown 
any signs of squeamishness in this campaign, to suggest that 
General Eisenhower is anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic and 
has identified himself with the “master race” idea, from 
which he freed Europe, by embracing such Republican 
Senators as Mr Nixon and Mr Jenner, who had voted for 
the McCarran Immigration Act. This Act, sponsored by 
2 Democrat, although one whom Mr Truman repudiates, 
perpetuated the discrimination, first authorised by a Republi- 
can Congress in 1924, against immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe in favour of those from the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

As Mr Truman’s accusation was released, the General was 
making a declaration of faith in a liberal immigration policy, 
and a promise to seek revision of the McCarran Act, in terms 
as inspiring as those in Mr Truman’s original veto of the Bill. 
It seems as if Mr Truman, in this attack on a man so closely 
associated in the public mind with the liberation of Europe’s 
oppressed peoples, has perhaps gone beyond the limits not 
only of good taste but of political advantage. That the 
Republicans are by no means sure that this is so is, however, 
shown by their hasty efforts to secure testimonials for General 
Eisenhower from such prominent Jewish leaders as Rabbi 
Silver and Mr Bernard Baruch. Mr Truman himself imain- 
tains that the press distorted his remarks. 


Whether or not the Republicans are the party of Nordic 
supremacy in the eastern cities, there is no doubt that the 
Democrats in the South are the party of white supremacy. 
These words actually appeared on the Democratic ballot in 
Alabama on which Mr Sparkman, now the Democratic vice- 
presidential candidate, was elected to the Senate, and the 
Republicans are using this evidence against him to the full 
in their final assault on the vital Negro vote. But General 
Eisenhower touched the same pitch when he accepted the 
support of Governor Byrnes of South Carolina, a firm believer 
in Negro segregation. And the most sensational desertion 
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to the opposite camp this week was the General's loss, no 
his gain. Senator Morse of Oregon, one of his ea: 


Liest sup. | 
porters in the Republican party but always someth:ng fi 
lone liberal ranger, has decided to vote for Governor Steven. 
son, in disgust at the General’s “surrender” to the 
Republican “ reactionaries.” 

* cs . 

Trouble Ahead for Traders 

The decline in American exports, which has now per. 
sisted long enough to indicate a trend, is causing serioys 
concern. Exports in June, July and August were below the 
average for the earlier part of the year, below comparable 
months of 1951, and well below the 1951 average. If it 
were not for military aid shipments, which have been 31 per 
cent higher for the first eight months of 1952 than ‘or the 
same period of 1951, the export total for the entire eight 
months reported this year would be lower than {or the 
comparable time in 1951. Slower sales are particularly 


noticeable in farm commodities, textiles and machinery, aj] 
of which find an important part of their market abroad. 


American imports, however, have suffered an even sharper 
drop, as the rest of the world knows only too well. From 
January to August other nations sold $732 million less to 
the United States than they did in the same period last 
year, and the dollar 
gap, excluding military 
aid, has widened from 
$1,344 = million for 
these months in 1951 
to $1,986 million in 
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but also a market that 
can get along without them if it must, an indifference that 
particularly affects Europe. 

American purchases from Europe now represent only 18 
per cent of US imports compared to the prewar figure of 
30 per cent. This illustrates the shift in America’s trade 
from Europe to the western hemisphere, which is also seen 
in US exports to Europe ; they fell from 45 per cent oi all 
exports before the war.to 30 per cent last year. On the 
other hand, imports from North and South America have 
risen from a prewar average of 38 per cent to a posiwarl 
figure of 57 per cent of the total. The rise in US *:¢s 
to these countries, from 35 per cent to 46 per cent o! 11 
exports, although smaller, still gives a favourable balance to 
the United States because of the greater value of its (tu! 
exports. While the United States is financing the Canad: 
and Latin American deficit by private investments in prim 
production, financing Europe’s deficit with the United St‘ 
through foreign aid programmes may well be reduced s1! 
further, if not halted altogether, by the new Congress. 
Should this happen, the consequent losses of sales by farme's 
and by armament and machinery manufacturers in Ameria 
may bring pressure from these special interests for reduc- 
tions in American tariffs and other import restrictions. ‘Th<v 
will probably try to show their countrymen the urgency ©! 
enabling Europe to earn more dollars so that it can continue 
to buy from American farms and factories. 
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Money talks Politics 

Ir may set an unhealthy precedent for political candidates 
to have reveal their private resources, as General Eisen- 
hower has, rather grudgingly, after Governor Stevenson’s 
implicit challenge. But there is wide agreement that it would 
be healthy to have much more publicity about the money 
that is spent On campaigning. The limits of $3 million for 
, national committee and $25,000 for a Senatorial candidate 
9 by Congress have long been ludicrously inade- 


et in 19 . ; 
porte and are openly, and legally, disregarded by both major 
partes. Candidates, however virtuous, find they have to 


‘un a blind eye to money spent in their behalf. Senator 
Douglas estimates, for example, that $200,000 is needed to 
conduct a Senate campaign in a big state, and the total spent 
this year on all the campaigns may run as high as $80 million. 
Nothing like this will be reported, however. In 1944, spend- 
ing of $20 million was reported, but the actual total is 
believed to have been twice that. Television, which costs 
$30,000 or more for a good half hour, is partly responsible 
for the higher price of a political career, but the cost of 
travel, literature, even confetti, and everything else has risen 
too. Much more is commonly spent on a contest for a seat 
than the victor can ever hope to receive in salary, and it is 
hard to refuse contributions from questionable or interested 
sources. 

This year the Democrats are having to make a virtue of 
necessity. They never can rely on as many big contributors 
as the Republicans can, and Governor Stevenson’s high- 
mindedness has discouraged the professional touch in party 
finance. Mr Beardsley Ruml, the fertile originator of the 
“pay as you earn” tax scheme, has come to the rescue with 
a plan for a million $5 contributions, an amount which, it is 
considered, will make the giver feel he has a stake in a 
Stevenson victory, but is not so large as to make him think 
twice. Each contributor will receive a certificate, with a 
graceful word of thanks from Governor Stevenson printed on 
the back, and the assurance that $3 will go directly to the 
national Stevenson-Sparkman campaign. The rest goes to 
local war chests. 


The immediate aim is to keep Governor Stevenson on the 
air and the television screens, where he is so effective, and 
where he needs to be kept if he is to become as well known 
as General Eisenhower. The Democrats complain that 
poverty has brought them “ within an eyelash of having to 
cancel some of the. Governor’s broadcasts.” Their anxiety 
has been increased by news of a Republican plan for a tele- 
vision and radio blitz in the last fortnight of the campaign 
in twelve of the doubtful states. General Eisenhower made 
a number of two-minute films and recordings some time ago. 
The head of “ Volunteers for Stevenson ” got no satisfaction 
from the Federal Commufiications Commission when he pro- 
tested that this “ circumvents the principle of equal television 
and radio time for rival candidates.” The FCC would inter- 
ere only if Democratic money was turned down. But the 
complaint that the advertising agencies are being called in 
to sell the Republican candidate “ like soap or bubble-gum ” 
may moderate the Republicans’ enthusiasm for swamping the 
air waves. If they do, the question of how loudly money 


— talk in politics may have to be answered after the 
election, 


* * * 


Before the Supreme Court 


With the exception of the steel seizure case, which set 
4 constitutional limitation upon the President’s powers, the 
upteme Court last year managed to avoid any profoundly 
Controversial issues, Most of the cases which the Court has 
agreed so far to review this year—it normally turns down 
about three-quarters of those filed—are equally unlikely to 
come causes célébres. They are varied enough, however, 
'0 preserve the nine Justices from boredom. 
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The Court will rule, for example, on feather-bedding ; 
whether it is legal, under the Taft-Hartley Act, for printers 
to insist on setting advertisements in “ bogus type,” type, 
that is, that will never*be used because the advertisers send 
matrices prepared elsewhere to the newspapers. About 5 per 
cent of printers’ time is spent “ setting bogus.” Similarly, 
may the Musicians’ Union force a theatre to hire a local 
band, which will never take its instruments out of their cases, 
when a better-known one is engaged ? The Court will hear 
contentions that, when a company gives seniority credit to 
all its workers for time spent in the services, it discriminates 
against ex-servicemen who worked for it before they joined 
up. Discrimination of another kind is involved in the argu- 
ment of the Federal Trade Commission that a buyer is 
responsible for making certain that any discounts he may 
manage to secure are not unfair to other buyers. A more 
colourful case, with a broader sweep, is Arizona’s old com- 
plaint that thirsty and growing California is soaking up more 
on its fair share of the life-giving waters of the Colorado 

ver. 


But the decision that may well prove a landmark will come 
on three cases concerning segregation in the southern schools. 
One, involving South Carolina, was sent back to the lower 
court at the last session, though two justices protested that 
any new information would be irrelevant; at least this 
manceuvre gained time and postponed an explosive issue until 
after the election. Indeed, hearings are not scheduled to begin 
until December, and the decision probably will not come 
until next spring. The question is whether segregation, of 
itself, involves a denial of the “equal protection under the 
law ” guaranteed to everyone under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. For many years the doctrine has 
been that facilities for the two races might be separate, but 
they must be equal. 


Segregation is enforced in the schools of seventeen states, 
although in 1950 the Court ordered Negroes to be admitted 
to university courses. In the three present cases, involving 
schools in Kansas, South Carolina, and Virginia, the Court 
may find some way of postponing a decision on the constitu- 
tionality of the “ separate but equal” theory. A finding that 
segregation is unconstitutional would apply, at first, only to 
the school systems concerned, though eventually it would 
affect all southern states. But South Carolina’s Governor is 
Mr Byrnes who, with Governor Talmadge of Georgia, has 
announced that he will turn all the schools over to private 
groups rather than mix white and Negro children. Similar 
tactics failed when the Supreme Court ruled that Negroes 
must be allowed to vote in party elections. But this is a much 
more emotional issue. 


Shorter Notes 


Five major oil companies which are the subjects of a special 
grand jury investigation into their alleged international 
cartel practices will probably go to the Supreme Court in an 
effort to have the case transferred from Washington, D.C., 
to New York. A lower court has already rejected their appeal, 
which was based on the fact that 14 of the 23 members of 
the jury are government employees ; the oil firms maintain 
that this constitutes a “packed jury” already biased in 
favour of the government. 


* 


Gardeners in America are no longer to be told that 
chemical soil conditioners will do most of their work for 
them, for the Federal Trade Commission has begun a cam- 
paign to halt the “ false and misleading ” advertising used by 
some of these firms. A formal complaint has been made 
against the makers. of “ Fluffium ” for such “ gross exaggera- 
tions ” as saying that one gallon of their product will condi- 
tion as much soil as 15 bales of peat moss for one-eighth the 
cost, and that the gardener has only to spray the mixture on 
his soil once for conditioning that will last indefinitely. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


“The Europe of Charlemagne”’ ? 


(From Our Paris’ Correspondent) 


AST week-end the treaty for a European Defence Com- 
munity was hauled out of the boat-house and pushed 
gingerly down the slips into the turbulent lake of French 
politics. Nobody at all broke a champagne bottle on it and 
ihe splash made by the boat when it hit the water for a 
moment looked big enough to swamp it. But these first 
reactions must be interpreted with some caution. For by 
Wednesday M. Pinay had weathered the crisis ; his Radical 
and right-wing Ministers were prevented from jumping 
overboard and M. Schuman is still punting steadily ahead. 
It was M. Edouard Herriot, President of the National 
Assembly, who addressed his fellow Radicals at Bordeaux 
with the first lapidary words: “The treaty contravenes the 
French constitution since it entails an abandonment of 


national sovereignty without reciprocity. Certain advantages . 


accrue to Germany, but none to France.” Since M. Vincent 
Auriol had already signed the EDC treaty on behalf of the 
French Republic, M. Herriot’s remarks were rather startling. 
They referred to the preamble of the 1946 constitution which 
runs: “On condition of reciprocity France agrees to such 
limitations of sovereignty as may be necessary for the organ- 
isation and defence of peace. . . .” (Apart from the question 
of German reciprocity opponents of the treaty urge that the 
clauses whereunder the European Defence Commission 
appoints generals of higher than divisional rank and the 
EDC’s Assembly may increase or reduce budgetary expendi- 
ture and receipts are exorbitantly at variance with the French 
constitution.) 


Sour Grapes and Spilt Milk 


But the octogenarian Radical did not limit himself to legal 
criticisms. He viewed the whole prospect of German rearma- 
ment with horror—all the more so, he said, because Great 
Britain had no place in the undertaking. M. Edouard 
Daladier, who has something less than the dignity of M. 
Herriot, took pleasure in squeezing a good many sour grapes 
over the spilt milk: 

We are turning the Potsdam agreement upside down and, 
as a start, we give Germany back its army and armament. 
Because we are afraid of Russia we are rebuilding the Europe 
of Charlemagne. But Russia is merely applying the Potsdam 
and Yalta agreements and it was nobody but the architects 
of those treaties who placed Russia a few hundred kilometres 
from our frontiers and a few score kilometres from German 
key-positions. 

After the orations had died down it was the turn of the 
younger generation ; of MM. René Mayer, a seasoned Euro- 
pean “ integratiénist,” and Edgar Faure, who is something 
of a dark horse in foreign policy. Both men disagreed with 
their senior colleagues and as Ministers naturally accepted 
the treaty as it had been negotiated. M. Mayer said, 
however, that ratification should not be attempted before 
the United. States had a new President and the Saar a new 
statute satisfactory to both France and Germany. M. Faure, 
for his part, set two conditions external to the treaty. France 
must no longer fight alone in Indochina and the European 
Army should be covered by a European political authority. 


Meanwhile the UDSR (a small, modernised Radical 


party) was holding its congress at Clermont-Ferrand. The 
Minister of Defence, who is a sound but unexhilarating 


speaker, reaffirmed his conviction not only that there must be 
an EDC, but that France must be its pioneer and the pioneer 
of the European political authority. M. Paul Reynaud als 
supported the EDC from outside the governmen:. “We 
must take care lest the German tree blinds us to the Russian 
wood.” This sentiment was a far cry from MM. Herriot 
and Daladier. 


While Radicals and UDSR were deliberating, M. Pinay was 
at his home town, Saint Chamond. During a smal! cere: 
at which the Prime Minister was pinning medals on some 
nuns, a journalist asked him his views on the European Army. 
In a message which ran through France like wildfire, M. Pinay 
was misreported as saying something to the effect that it would 
be all right if there were no Germans anywhere near its 


re MOny 


General Staff. This misrepresentation naturally thickened 
the pall of anxiety. 

The general impression of the debate is simply one of pre- 
maturity. Somebody said in Paris a month ago: “ Every 
official says the EDC will be ratified, but find me a deputy 
who sees himself voting for it!” The remark stil! holds, 
The time is by no means ripe for the Assembly to debate the 


treaty. Early next year things may be quite different. The 
Saar dispute may have subsided: the President of the United 
States may have clarified French prospects in Indochina and 
North Africa. There are indeed several distinct snags to the 
EDC in the minds of many Frenchmen. Most of the 
politicians—except the Communists and a fer others who 
believe implicitly in Soviet non-aggression—recognise the 
need for a German defence contribution in men and money 
during the next two or three years. But they are most un- 
willing that the EDC—for them the sole acceptable mode of 
German rearmament—should start off in circumstances highly 
unfavourable to France. About 150,000 French Union (non- 
Vietnamese) troops are engaged in the East until further 
notice, including a large fraction of French NCOs. The Indo- 
chinese diversion drastically reduces France’s European 
availabilities. So, potentially, does the steadily deteriorating 
situation in North Africa. 


Doubts about Germany 


Can the United States, and to a lesser extent Great Britain, 
by an act of high policy in these areas take some o/ the 
pressure off France and so increase the French military | orces 
and financial resources available in Europe? At present 
the drain is increasing in spite of American aid. At the same 
time many Frenchmen feel doubts about the future behaviour 
of a Germany entirely out of allied control, vaguely ¢m 
couraged by the United States, divided and crammed with 
displaced persons. . They are therefore reluctant to hasten 
rearmament, which under the Treaties of Germany, is 10 be 
synchronised with the end of the occupation: or rather. they 
feel'that France should somehow be rewarded for permitting 
the handcuffs to be unlocked. All seem agreed tha: the 
reward should be confirmation of French pre-eminence 10 the 
Western Mediterranean ; for without the African link France 
is not only no longer a world power but not even complet¢ 
as a European country. No other country in Europe controls 


quasi-metropolitan areas comparable to Morocco, Aize'2 
and Tunisia. 3 


So much for considerations of power extraneous to the ('caty 
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THE F 
oper. But there are also points of internal structure which 
Preach politicians find worrying. The articles in the treaty 


rich are causing Most concern are 12 and 13. Article 12 
vc che immediate detachment of European forces from the 


_— army to quell disorders within a ‘member’s own 
ossage cle 13, on the other hand, postulates that a with- 
drawal for use overseas must be specifically sanctioned by the 


EDC command. The French, with their North African and 


Indochinese worries, feel that this puts them at a marked 
di advantage. But a similar objection could be raised against 
Nato and whereas France can maintain an army outside 


Europe, Germany 1s prevented from doing so by the con- 


tractual agreements with the allied powers. To the French 


rejoinder, based on Article 11, that Germany can build up a 
militia at home, it should be pointed out that any credits 
voted for such a purpose in the Bundestag would be public 
and subject to foreign scrutiny. The French are also worried 
about the weighted voting system within the Ministers 
Council of EDC, but other Germans have declared them- 
selves willing to agree that their own and French voting 
power should always be equal irrespective of financial con- 
tributions to the common budget. 

‘inally, in the field of pure national feeling and in detach- 


ment from questions of Germany and Russia, there is a real 
repugnance against liquidating the French army. This current 
of feeling—particularly strong in the Rassemblement of 
General de Gaulle but extending also far over to the Left— 
is not much affected by the fact of present French military 
weakness. One might rather say that French military 
patriotism is even made the keener by it, so that the one desire 
of many is to revive the ancient institution of the French 
army ; it is, after all, the oldest army in Europe and its virtual 
absence is in French eyes quite abnormal. Against the old 
die-hard nationalist military conception, one political party, 
the “Integrationist” M.R.P. is pitting the ideal of a 
European force to be forged by the French. Several generals, 
especially Général de Larminat, head of the French military 
delegation at the EDC negotiations, fully support the pioneer- 
ing Pleven plan against “ le képi.” It is worth noting, more- 
over, that the Socialists, however anti-German, did not 
attack EDC, and seem reconciled to it as a lesser evil. There 
is little doubt that, all things considered, the European army 
is the road to salvation. But it is probable that French 
hearts and heads will speak against it for a while longer 
until events justify the whole conception further and until 
perhaps certain changes have been made in the treaty itself. 
Last Sunday’s hearty expostulations were, indeed, not nearly 
80 unpromising as they looked. 


Declining World Production 


[F Stalin is fully briefed on United Nations statistics, he must 
be rubbing his hands with glee, because the latest data 
for the April-June period of this year show world industrial 
output falling for the second successive quarter. The trend 
is so general throughout the free world, that observers must 
undoubtedly begin to wonder whether the long awaited post- 
war recession has not already begun. The decline in produc- 
tion, Moreover, has occurred at a time when most countries 
are engaged on rearmament and when domestic inflation is 
still a major issue for many of them. Admittedly the defence 
programmes have been retarded or stretched out, but these 
decisions are more likely to affect output in the second half 
of the year than in the first. 


The decline in world production (excluding the Soviet 
Union) was almost three per cent during the first six months 
of this year. In Western Europe it amounted to almost four 
Pet cent and the rate of decline tended to increase in the 
‘cond quarter. In Britain industrial production continued 
‘0 rise in the first three months and then fell quite suddenly 
by eight per cent between March and June. American peak 
Sutput was reached im the second quarter of 1951 but the 
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decline in the second half of that year, apart from seasonal 
movements, was modest. This year output has continued 
to fall and at a more rapid rate ; between April and June 
it was some four per cent smaller than in the last quarter 


of 1951. The countries least affected are the “ inner six ”— 


the members of the European coal and steel community. 
Their industrial production in the second quarter of this 
year showed a slight rise on the first three months, but it 
was still one per cent below the peak of the last quarter of 
1951 and the monthly figures suggest that the declining 
trend is continuing even for this group. 


The data for the Communist world are not reliable. It 
would, however, seem from United Nations statistics that 
production in these countries is either being maintained or 
declining at a less rapid rate than that of the free world. This 
would not be surprising, for in a fully controlled economy 
there is no reason for production to decline so long as the 
supply of raw materials is adequate. 


But statistics cannot be taken at their face value. They 
show what has happened without indicating the causes. And 
it is the causes that are important in any discussion about 
the possibility of a world wide slump. An accurate analysis 
would require a division in the figures between goods pro- 
duced on government account and goods produced for the 
civilian sector. Unfortunately such a division is not avail- 
able. But from a knowledge of what has happened over the 


past eighteen months 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION it would seem that 


(Index numbers, 1948 =100) between June, 1951, 
fence - production was 
A more or less main- 
tained or declined 
slightly, while civilian 
Output fell quite 
sharply. The decline 
in retail sales after the 
first quarter of last 
year occurred in both 
Europe and the United 
States. In the nine 
months following the 
outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, people 
rushed to the shops 
and built up private 
stocks, and they were able to live on those stocks during 
the following twelve months. It is only recently that retail 
sales have again started to recover. 


If this analysis is correct it would seem that during the 
second half of 1952, civilian production should expand once 
more while defence production declines or at least does not 
increase— in which case total industrial output might not 
show any marked recovery during the current six months 
period. Output in the third quarter is always seasonally 
low because of the annual holidays, so that the testing period 
will be the last three months of this year. If output then is 
still falling at an appreciable rate, those who forecast an 
imminent slump might well be proved correct. 


At the present time it would be fair to say that the world 
is in a state of precarious balance. That, indeed, is an 
achievement after the tremendous disturbance created by 
the Korean commodity bubble. But the vital question is 
which way will it swing ? And here the United States will 
play a dominant rele. If it is true that America is entering 
another phase of modest inflation, the world economy might 
be kept on an even keel for the next nine or twelve months. 
But as soon as the rate of American government expenditure 
and of American domestic investment declines—and it seems 
almost bound to in the second half of next year—the pre- 
carious balance is likely to be converted into a downturn. 
For Europe even a “ prosperous recession” in the United 
States could spell trouble, as 1949 showed only too vividly. 
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Stalin on the Fifth Lap 


Tue echo of speeches has died down in the Kremlin. The 
plans and statutes have duly been voted. The Party is no 
longer Bolshevik, even in name. The Politburo has been 
dropped. The delegates have done their job. They have read 
Stalin’s new theoretical writing and listened to their master’s 
latest word. New organs have been elected, new blood 
infused into the Party. Now they can disperse, the Soviet 
delegates to their provinces and the foreigners to lead the 
Communist parties of the world. What tasks were they given 
to accomplish ? What light has this nineteenth All-Union 
Congress thrown on the pattern of Soviet policy at home 
and abroad ? 


The Congress was held primarily for home consumption ; 
hence its emphasis on economic matters. The Soviet 
domestic scene is dominated by the tremendous efforts to 
foster industrial production. With 35 million tons of crude 
steel, 300 million tons of coal and 47 million tons of oil, the 
Soviet planners could have contented themselves with 
proudly looking backwards at the progress achieved since the 
war. But they are now looking forward and westwards. In 
basic industrial production they have already outstripped the 
capitalist powers of Western Europe. The old Stalinist 
slogan: “To catch up and exceed America ”—at least its 
first part—is no longer the expression of a dream ; it has 
become a real, if distant, objective. Comparison of 
production per head or the output of consumer goods is 
out of place and even in the development of heavy industry 
the Americans will not wait obligingly to be caught up. But 
the Russians count on trade recessions in the free world, on 
the jerkiness of American production and on their own faster 
rate of development to reduce, if not to close, the gap ; they 
hope for such an improvement in economic potential as will 
make the outcome of a military conflict with the United 
States at least uncertain. 


This race imposes a great strain on the Soviet economy. 
In the Plan that has just been endorsed by the Congress, as 
in its predecessors, stress had again to be laid on heavy indus- 
trial development. True, the consumer may get a slightly 
larger slice of the rapidly growing national cake, even though 
the proportionate share of consumption is being depressed. 
Thus, in the current five-year period—if everything works 
out as it should and agriculture does not fail—the consumer 
has been promised a rise of about one-third in his standard of 
living. During the same period investment in heavy industry 
—for defence or otherwise—is at least to be doubled. How 
much of this investment is to go into the development of 
military-economic potential and how much into actual mili- 
tary preparedness the Russians do not say; probably the 
former still gets priority. During the Congress it was proudly 
recalled that in 1941 the shift from peace to war production 
took no more than three months and the complete switch- 
over of the economy took only one year. Since the emphasis 
on heavy industry and the ploughing back of a large part of 
the national income are no new phenomena in the Soviet 
economy, the latter has at present a great advantage over 


its rivals. It is more adaptable, more suited to cold war 
conditions. 


A Cold War Economy 


This does not mean that the arms race does not embarrass 
Soviet long-term plans. As Stalin is reported to have said to 
a foreign sympathiser, it means shelving certain projects, and 
lengthening the instalment plan for others. .The goal of a 
Communist society is not lost to view, but to the long await- 
ing, hard-toiling citizen it may well look like a mirage. Stalin 
took this into account in his article in Bolshevik. He both 
sketched out the vistas and insisted on the stumbling blocks 
in the way. Merely to make a beginning with the transition 
from “ Socialism to Communism,” not only an abundance 
of consumer goods, but also a five-hour working day will be 
needed. There are no signs of any steps in this direction, and 
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altered op 
he stone: 


Stalin himself insists that economic laws cannot be 
ignored. Two birds, it is hoped, can be killed with 0 
the Russian will work harder in order, one day, to 


: ITK less : 
he will content himself with little in order, one day, to enter 
the land of plenty ; at the same time the blame for the delgy 
in getting his reward will be put on “ imperialist threat aq 
encirclement.” 

Stalin revealed that in one direction at least revolutionary 


changes are in prospect. One of the chief obstacles in the 
advance towards Communism is the divergence o! interey 
between town and country. In recent discussions it was 
pointed out that the existence of collective, in addition tg 
State, property prevents the country from entirely getting rid 
of the market. Now Stalin has revealed that an attack will 
be made—indeed, has already started—in this ficld. The 
next stage is to move from commercial relations between 
town and country to a system of direct exchange of goods 
between state industry and collective farms, dispensing with 
money and, if possible, with pricing. To get the peasants 
to accept peacefully such a system would require an abund- 
ance of industrial consumer goods ; since this is not available 
the attack must be started in a sector where peasant resist- 
ance is least likely. The new system of “ allocation” js, 
apparently, already being introduced in the cotton growing 
farms of Central Asia, which do not produce their own 
foodstuffs but are dependent on the state for their supply. 
How quickly the movement will spread to food-growing 
farms is not known, but the advance is likely to be cautious. 
Stalin has learnt his lesson from the bloody collectivisation 
of the early thirties. The new system—to use Stalin’s words 
—will be introduced “ without undue speed—steadily, with- 
out hesitation, step by step.” The Soviet country-side is on 
the eve of a major upheaval. 


Overlords in the Presidium 


e 

All these new plans and policies are to 'be carried out by 
roughly the same team as before, rejuvenated with some new 
blood. As the new ruling bodies of the Party have been 
chosen after an interval of thirteen years, it is astonishing 
how few of the Stalinist old guard have fallen by the way- 
side. Excluding those who died and the economist Voznes- 
sensky, whose disgrace has been known for a long time, only 
Andreyev and the old marshal Budenny have been down- 
graded (the former from the Politburo to the Central 
Committee, the latter from full to candidate membership 
of that Committee). Only Dimitri Manuilski, that well- 
known figure of the international movement, seems to have 
left the Soviet political stage. 


This reduced turnover of men at the top is a sign of 
stabilisation. Room, however, had also to be found for new 
men, for regional party organisers, ministers and prope- 
gandists who have passed their test since the last Congress. 
The ranks of the party having swollen, the size of the leading 
organs has been increased almost in the same proportion: 
membership of the Central Committee is more than doubled, 
and that of the Presidium is nearly three times that of the 
Politburo, its predecessor. Obviously the value of member- 
ship in these inflated bodies has diminished, and so has the 
role of the organs themselves. For the Central Committee 
the change is not important ; it had already abdicated its 
powers to the Politburo. Now it replaces the conferences, 
which are abolished, and becomes a six-monthly gathering 
of 235 important party dignitaries, a useful mirror of party 
opinion in the country. The other change is more significant. 
Hitherto the Politburo, though it contained some figure 
heads, was the real repository of power. The dozen ©: S° 
men headed by Stalin used to meet, often daily, to de ide 
all important issues. The new Presidium is much bigger 
and less impressive. To it have been added some reg’ nal 
party bosses and a sprinkling of theoreticians and minis!<'s, 
particularly those in charge of economic departments. { % 
Presidium thus looks like a cross-breed of the Central Com- 
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mittee--when it was still a powerful body—and the Central 
Planning Commission. 


This is probably a sign of a further concentration of power. 
The Politburo, too, used to call on specialists and economic 
ministers to attend some of its meetings ; the Presidium will 
have them permanently at its disposal. But a body of 36 
people is t00 unwieldy to meet continuously and take quick, 
important decisions. The last word remains, as before, with 
Stalin, and here nothing is changed. The number of his 
nearest icutenants has probably been reduced, not increased. 
Within the Presidium a nucleus of overlords must be formed 


or has already been formed, smallér even than the former 
Politburo, headed by Stalin and consisting of, say, Molotov 
responsible for the administration, Malenkov for the party, 
Bulganin for the army and Beria for security. One can only 


guess at the actual size and composition of such a central 
sroup, since the new system has still further shrouded in 
mystery the power structure within the Soviet Union. 


Where does Malenkov stand in the new situation ? Much 
interest was aroused in the West by the important role 
assigned to him in this Congress. He was generally con- 


sidered as heir-apparent, with only Molotov standing in his 
way; yet speculation about a Malenkov-Molotov conflict 
may well miss the real point. The sturdy Stalin has not yet 
left the helm, and when he does the ageing Molotov may 


himself be approaching 70. Malenkov, if he climbs to power, 
probably will not mind sharing it for a few years with his 
elder colleague. It is from the leaders of his own generation 
that he can fear competition, and here he emerges successfully 
from the Congress. His prestige is heightened by the lime- 
light which was given him and his power within the party 
has also been strengthened. The Orgburo having been 
abolished, the whole internal administration of the party is 
in the hands of the Secretariat ; it is there—beside Stalin 
and Khrushchev—that Malenkov sits with his men. 


Neguib and the Junta 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO] 


AN untold tale is beginning to unfold in this city. It is that 
of the relationship between General Neguib and the junta 
—the group of officers who conceived the July coup and 
put him into power. Light has been thrown upon this by 
two incidents : ‘first the dismissal of Colonel Rashed Mehanna 
from the Council of Regency last week, and now the publica- 
tion in the Cairo newspaper El Akhbar of extracts from 
General Neguib’s diary relating to the abdication. (In 
justice to the General it should be noted that he has been 
provoked into publishing this record by the nature of the 
memoirs which ex-King Farouk is seeing fit to sell to foreign 
newspapers.) 

The Mehanna affair does not reflect a split in the junta 
or between Neguib and the junta, for Mehanna was not a 
member of it. He believed that he should have been, because 
he was one of the first people to organise the movement 
against the Palace which culminated in the coup d'état on 
July 23rd. He was actually arrested as far back as 1947 
for alleged complicity in a plot against the Palace, and 
though released after a few days was later exiled to service 
ina desert post. He played a prominent part in the events 
in the Officers’ Club which led to the election of an anti- 
Palace committee there last winter, but when the coup 
happened he was in the desert ; General Neguib nevertheless 
ranked him as one of his leading supporters, said so in an 
interview with a French journalist, and summoned him to 
Cairo successively to become commander of the military 
academy, Minister of Communications and then Regent. 
His ambition and energy seem to have been ill-suited to 
‘Ais position, which was largely ceremonial and formal. His 
attempt to cut a dash incensed both General Neguib and 
the junta, who have agreed to submerge personalities in the 
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interests of harmony and the establishment of a single 
figurehead. It was Neguib who finally insisted on Mehanna’s 
dismissal. The official explanation, that the Colonel exceeded 
his powers as Regent by interfering in government and 
administration, was strongly worded because the junta con- 
sidered that Mehanna was trying to assert a leadership which 


they did not intend him to have. There was unanimity that 
he must go. 


The army group which is at present exercising power in 
the country emerged from a widespread movement inside the 
armed forces, but in fact consists of only nine officers. These 
are Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, Squadron Leader Gamal 
Selim, Colonel Anwar el-Sadat, Major Abdel Hakim Amer, 
Squadron Leader Aly Baghdadi, Squadron Leader Hassan 
Ibrahim, Major Kamel el-Din Hussein, Major Khaled Mohei 
ed-Din and Major Salah Salem. It is said that Colonel 
Nasser is a dominant figure. Some of the junta are on the 
C-in-C’s personal staff, but none occupies an important and 
specific assignment in the army command. 


Personal Jealousies Eliminated 


Its members have agreed among themselves to avoid 
publicity and to focus attention on the leader they have 
chosen—Neguib. They aim to eliminate personal jealousies 
and to strengthen the leadership of Neguib in the country. 
Colonel Mehanna, not being of their number, was not a 
party to this agreement ; it is clear, however, that when he 
began to give statements to journalists and otherwise dis- 
played his ambition, he became a danger to the movement. 


It is not thought that the Mehanna incident is going to 
have serious repercussions in the army. It weakens Neguib’s 
position only in two ways: first it expands the number of 
people who are dissatisfied ; secondly it lessens the element 
of stability that is afforded when proceedings remain consti- 
tutional. One solid and honest member of the Regency 
triumvirate—the politician Baha el-Din Barakat—resigned on 
this issue and in the conviction that it was the Regency and 
Cabinet, and not the army, that must run the country. The 
way in which a regent was dismissed proves that the facts 
are otherwise: that Neguib’s government is a military 
government, run by civilian experts on behalf of the army, 
and that the soldiers who run it are at one in their deter- 
mination not to yield the army’s power. 


The diary extracts now being published in El Akhbar 
show that this unity is often the result of debate of a demio- 
cratic kind. For instance, throughout the night of July 25th 
(the night before the abdication) the members of the junta 
then in Alexandria debated for hours whether to execute or 
banish the King. Neguib was for the latter, but since 
agreement could not be reached the members still in Cairo 
had to be consulted. They were consulted by Squadron- 
Leader Selim—himself an advocate of execution—and gave 
their verdict in favour of abdication and banishment. The 
example suggests that they are a group that knows how to 
work together. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides quarterly reports 

on economic and business conditions in 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, India, Indo-China, Indonesia, israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Kenya, Malaya, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Persia, 
Philippines, Portugal, Siam, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
Uruguay, U.S.A., Venezuela, Western Germany. 

These reports give a concise analysis of matters of concern 

to exporters and investors. Particulars may be obtained 

from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 

St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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The large-scale introduction of strong, 
light hygienic aluminium to the food 
industries has been the main preoccu- 
pation of the WARWICK PRODUCTION 
One hundred 
thousand milker pails for the dairy 
industry is a typical effort. 


COMPANY since 1945, 


ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 


Warwick Production Co. Ltd., of Saltisford, Warwick, is one 
of the manufacturing companies of the ALMIN GROUP: a 
sister company to SMD Engineers of Slough, who recently 
built the Aluminium Structure of the Dome of Discovery and the 
world’s first All-Aluminium Aircraft Hangars at London Airport. 
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A book for important desks... 


Wherever management is calling for greater efficiency in the control 
of production, distribution, sales or accounting, there are possible 
applications for Hollerith. To point the way, we have prepared a 
book outlining Hollerith Electrical Punched Card Accounting methods 
and describing Hollerith machines. 

It is essential reading for all progressive organisations at Management 
level. Ask us to send you a copy today. 


. . . 1Siton yours? 
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AOLLERITA 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 
Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. °Phone : REGent 8155 
Offices in ail principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea. 
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To Business men only 


How to save money 
time and effort in 
your business 








kL your business eye peeled 

for this poster and ask your 
secretary to get you tickets now for 
the Business Efficiency Exhibition, 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, Nov. 4-14. 
With rising business costs scaring 
the daylights out of most of us this 


Business Exhibition will show a 
hundred and one practical A 
which you too can save nm 
time, labour and effort in 
own business. Remember, Bus: css 
Efficiency Exhibition, Kelvi' 
Glasgow, Nov. 4-14. 


your competitors will be at the 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 
Kelvin Holl nov. 4-14 
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House Warming for Uno 
\M OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT] a, 


warnings which were flying. when the General 
snvened in its new Manhattan home have by no 
means been taken down, but the first gusts of wind have been 
lighter thin expected. Mr Acheson, whose angry polemic 
wr the Paris meeting last winter disturbed the British and the 
French, showed himself mild, grave and shrewdly diplomatic, 
s befitted a man whose government must. shortly face a 
national clection. Mr Vyshinsky produced his usual diatribe 
snd ed a full house even though it was Saturday 
ut his variety is far from infinite, and custom has 
Che castigating adjectives and the scorn were there, 
i fire was gone ; the white-haired warrior seemed 
an aged and shrunken figure trying to pretend to lost vigour, 
The fact that he had ceded to the Poles the right to present 
the main Communist proposals may have fostered this im- 
pression, and it is always possible that a hint of failing powers 
's merely one more weapon in an ample armoury; but 
| or not, the hint was there, and the corridors 


THE storm 


Assemo: ’ 


Talal 

diiuu 

morning 
1 et 

staled A 


1 


put the 


intention 
felt it. 
Old Assembly hands tended to dismiss the Vyshinsky 
speech as merely a repetition of things said too often to 
command attention, but certain elements deserve comment. 
The speech lasted an hour and fifteen-minutes ; with the 
exception of a short gibe at the Secretary-General and his 
economic report, the first forty minutes were devoted to the 
charge that the United States was keeping the Korean war 
going to make money out of it, and to a plea that the war be 
ended in accordance with the latest Communist proposals. In 


this sustained castigation the United Nations as an avenging 
force was tacitly dismissed. The United Kingdom and France 
were mentioned in parentheses, but the chief target of abuse 
was the United States, guilty in the Russian mind of all 
possible crimes including that of waging germ warfare. It 
was apparent in the language Vyshinsky used that Russia now 
wishes its charges of germ warfare to be accepted as proven 


facts. No mention was made of the American effort to get 
an impartial body such as the International Red Cross to 
examine them for the Security Council. That the Soviet 
Union had blocked this effort was something which the 


Assembly was not supposed to know. Thus far the Americans 
have been so thoroughly convinced of their own innocence 
that they are said not to have planned to assert it before the 
Assembly. Mr Vyshinsky’s attack on this point may cause 
them to change their minds and take effective advantage, 
tor once, of the world forum which he uses with such con- 
summate skill. 


Home for Christmas ? 


There is now little doubt that the Korean war will receive 
ample, not to say acrimonious, attention during the nine 
weeks of discussion ‘on which the Assembly has embarked. 
It is not, however, the only point of anguish. On the agenda 
are 71 items, and at least six potential storm centres have 
aiready appeared—the six items which countries concerned 


ried to have excluded from the agenda. The protestants - 


included 
Rus lan 


to excly 


South Africa, the Ukraine, the Czechs and the 
with France giving notice that it would not try 
the items on Morocco and Tunisia, but registering 
their inclusion and declaring that it would not 
tiscuss them. Item 22, the question of Indians in South 
‘Arica, raised such a storm in the Assembly that at one point 
ue Gelczates refused to accept the President’s ruling on a 
srocedure, 

Whether the Assembly can get through its 71 items in the 
aie weess allotted is highly doubtful. Thus far it has lost 
“ Gay, attributed in the corridors to Mr Acheson’s difficulty 
‘amiga speech that would express the American point 
‘ew no matter which party comes to power on November 


ry ’ 
Drotest 
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4th. Other nations, however, have also shown an un- 
precedented reluctance to speak their minds in the general 
debate, and unless the committees can by an act of will banish 
the American election from their minds and work as well 
before it as they expect to afterwards, the chance of adjourn- 
ing by December 20th seems remote. 


It is still too early to know whether the United Nations’ 
new quarters will make for speed or leisure. Physically they 
are far more comfortable than were the temporary. quarters 
at Flushing Meadow, and tardy delegates will no longer have 
the excuse afforded by distance from lodgings or from 
pertinent documents. The new Assembly chamber is, for all 
its size, an easier place for discussion than some of the smaller 
council chambers, and it has about it a flattering air of 
brilliance and importance which should discourage dullness. 
Whether it can evoke wisdom remains to be seen. 


Southern Rhodesia 


and its Neighbours 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA] 


WITHIN the next six months we shall know whether the 
draft federal scheme for British Central Africa is to be trans- 
lated into reality. The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, has very properly committed his 


government to a referendum on this issue and the day of . 


decision is likely to fall in March next year. Thirty years 
ago a similar referendum was held in Southern Rhodesia to 
decide whether this dependent territory, three times the size 
of England, should be mcorporated as a fifth province in the 
Union of South Africa or become a self-governing unit of the 
Colonial Empire. By a majority of 2,785 votes the electorate 
chose responsible government. That they decided wisely is 
obvious from the economic progress of the past 30 years. 


Since no British Government would now agree to give 
Northern Rhodesia responsible government, Mr Roy 
Welensky and his elected colleagues in the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislative Council see in the proposed federation 
their only hope of achieving a greater measure of control over 
the administration of their territory, So highly do they value 
such a constitutional advance, with the added security it 
implies, that a majority of the Europeans in Northern 
Rhodesia are quite ready to see a big slice of their buoyant 
revenue paid into the Federal Treasury to ease the burden 
Southern Rhodesia now carries, and to subsidise the develop- 
ment of the poor relation. of the proposed federation— 
Nyasaland. 


For the people of Southern Rhodesia, who have it in their 
power to thwart the plan by opposing it at the forthcoming 
referendum, the issue is not nearly so clear-cut. They 
already enjoy a large measure of self-government. Notwith- 
standing the reservations that remain in their constitution, 
they are treated for all practical purposes as a full member 
of the Commonwealth. Their Parliament is wholly elected 
and its proceedings are more akin to those of the House of 
Commons than the proceedings of any colonial legislature, 
where the government benches are occupied by civil 
servants and the power is conveniently balanced by the inclu- 
sion of members nominated by the governor. 


Furthermore, Southern Rhodesia’s economy is broarily 
based. Tobacco, gold, asbestos, textiles, cattle hides, chrome 
ore, coal and coke and fifty other commodities are regularly 
exported. Its general development—especially in the fields 
of public utilities, social services and local government—is at 
least a generation ahead of that of the two northern terri- 
tories with whom it is now asked to pool its destiny. Apart 
from the possibility of enjoying a greater share of the pros- 
perity generated by Northern Rhodesian copper, Southern 
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Rhodesia appears to have little to gain on the economic front 
by federation. It is, however, being argued that a bigger 
economic unit would attract more development capital, par- 
ticularly from North America. If that contention is correct, 
the gain will be somewhat bigger. 


On the political front, there is certainly no gain and 
possibly some loss. To the extent that powers are surren- 
dered, the Legislative Assembly in Salisbury will be reduced 
in status. Fundamental matters such as external affairs, 
defence, immigration, transport and communications will be 
controlled by a federal assembly in which the Southern 
Rhodesian representatives will be in a minority and where 
some members will be elected or nominated to represent 
specific racial interests. Such a concept is as foreign to 
Southern Rhodesia as it is to the United Kingdom. In these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that opinion south of the 
Zambesi is sharply divided on the federal proposals. The 
publication next week of the reports of the three commissions 
set up to examine various aspects of the federal plan—fiscal, 
judicial -and civil service—may help to crystallise opinion 
more definitely ; but meanwhile the bulk of the electorate is 
strictly neutral. 


At present there are taree groups. The first believes that 
any form of closer union is better than none. This group 
forms the hard core of the United Central Africa Association, 
of which the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, is president. The second group, 
epitomised by the White Rhodesia Council but by no means 
confined to its members, opposes any form of closer union 
with the “ Black North,” before Southern Rhodesia has 
itself attained full dominion status. The third and now by 
far the largest group—which may shortly find expression in 
the establishment of its own organised platform—favours 
closer union, but fears that the present terms are unworkable. 
Inevitably, the UCAA has attracted many place-seekers who 
see in the achievement of Central African Federation the 
fulfilment of their dreams of personal advancement. Equally 
inevitably, the WRC has attracted the “little Rhodesians ” 
who, with a conservatism matched only by that of the 
Africans (with whom, nevertheless, they have no wish to 
associate themselves), prefer the safety of things as they 
are to the dangers of the unknown. 


Far more interesting, because their votes will decide the 
issue, are the members of the neutral group. These include 
several distinguished leaders of opinion and many of the 
Prime Minister’s political supporters. They have studied 
the White Paper more carefully than most and, though they 
may be mistaken, their conclusions will have to be rebutted 
convincingly if the referendum is to go in favour of federa- 
tion. Of course, they object to the proposed African Affairs 
Board. Their objection is not to the provision of safeguards 
for African interests, but to the new principle involved—the 
principle of an independent body, answerable to no elec- 
torate whose members are, in effect, nominees of the Secre- 
tary of State, to sit in judgment on what the elected 
government proposes to do. They would prefer an Upper 
House, where African interests could be specifically, directly 
and strongly represented, to apply the necessary check with- 
out infringing the traditional right of the “ Commons ” to be 
answerable only to the electorate. 


This neutral group also objects to Southern Rhodesia 
having only a minority of seats in the Federal Assembly (even 
when the three members specifically elected to represent 
African interests are included). They are conscious that the 
territory has a long experience of self-government, has three 
times as many Europeans as the other territories combined, 
and has far outstripped the other territories in economic 
progress. Finally, and most important of all, they object to 
the introduction of racial discrimination into the legislature. 
They argue that the Europeans will never outnumber the 
Africans and, if politics are thus encouraged to develop on 
racial lines, the white man can have no secure future in 
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Central Africa, whatever the importance of the contribution 
he has made to its economic and social development. They 
favour the maintenance and extension to Central Africa as ; 
whole of Southern Rhodesia’s common voters’ roll, to which 


Africans, Asiatics and people of mixed blood are 


K admitted 
on equal terms with Europeans.as they achieve an accepted 
standard of civilisation. They argue that such vorers wij 
place country above race and give concrete and effective form 


to the theory of political partnership on which the hopes of 
the federalists are so firmly based. 


Whatever the division of opinion, which, on this particular 
issue, cuts right across normal party affiliations in Southern 
Rhodesia, all three groups have one aim in common. They 
wish to see Central Africa as a unit under the British flag, 
steadily growing in strength and influence, owing undivided 
allegiance to the Crown and making the best use of the 
resources with which Nature has endowed these hal{-million 
square miles of the African continent. If the issue to be 
decided at the referendum were merely the principle of closer 
union, there can be no doubt that, in the Rhodes tradition, 
a large majority would plump.for federation. But the imper- 
fections, as Southern Rhodesians see them, of the federal 
plan as it stands at present have occasioned many doubts and 
fears, which the final conference in London next January 
must acknowledge—and assuage as best it can. 


New Stage in Finland 


[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT | 


Tue fall of the Finnish coalition government last week may 
mark the end of a short but significant epoch in Finland’s 
political development. It was the third regime-in succession 
which Mr Kekkonen had headed. It had lasted from Sep- 
tember last year not without both internal and external 
strains and stresses. The main difficulty has been the 
obstinate self-seeking parochialism of Mr Kekkonen’s own 
Agrarian party.. Last March, after disagreements with his 
own supporters, he handed in his resignation as a means of 
bringing them to order. This time he has had to dissolve his 
government in face of his party’s stubbornness, or, more 
accurately, in face of the opposition of the powerful Agri- 
cultural Producers’ Central Association (LCP) which, as such, 
has no parliamentary representation. 


The trouble arose when it was proposed to raise considet- 
ably the ruinously low controlled rents for houses as from 
October 1st. The Social Democrats agreed to a 20 per cent 
increase in rents provided that the prices which a proposed 
law was to guarantee for agricultural produce should be based 
on the autumn 1951 level. The Agrarians and Social Demo- 
crats, who were the backbone of the coalition (which also 
contained two Swedish ministers and an independent foreign 
minister) agreed on this. But powerful pressure groups out- 
side Parliament, the LCP and the primarily Socialist Trades 
Union Congress (LO) refused to support the decision. 


A paradoxical situation has thus arisen in which parties 
which have many good reasons for disagreement have agreed 
on a major matter, but are forced by the extra-parliamentary 
differences of their main supporting bodies to break up ‘helt 
coalition. Perhaps, as conditions have become more difficult 
for Finnish trade and, recently, for Finland’s farmers, who are 
contending with record rains and a lost harvest, the coaition 
was doomed to eventual breakdown. But it has a good 
record: it has been encouraging to see the growing toleration 
and increasing statesmanship of several of its leading ™<¢m- 
bers, whose earlier attitude had caused some forebocing. 
What comes now is difficult to say. Both Mr Kekkonen nd 
Mr Fagerholm, the Social Democrat leader, have puoduc'y 
stated that the coalition is the best basis of any new gov-'t 
ment. To recreate it, however, they will have to discipine 


their powerful supporters, and that may take a long time ind 
even new elections. 
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In the age of gracious living the achievements the construction of flats and housing estates in oe 
Thomas and William Cubitt reflected the many parts of Great Britain and the Empire | 
national mood. They built fme squares and broad overseas, but the homes they built more than a 
reets to replace the wastelands surrounding the century-ago still stand solid and~ enduring— 
City of London, and stately mansions to dignify a welcome heritage of ‘the past and a sound 
the new prosperity of the countryside. assurance for the future. 
[he tempo of life has changed, and functional 
iplicity has supplanted ornate magnificence SSS. SS 


the design and construction of our homes. 






[oday Cubitts are meeting the national need by 
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Curacas Disease 


nncnte 
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7 large areas of South America, up to half of 

the population suffer from the effects of 
Chagas disease — an illness that causes acute 
debility, fever, and often idiocy, paralysis and 
death. There is no known cure for Chagas 
disease, and, until recently, there was no effective 
method of preventing its spread, for the large, 
bioodsucking bugs that carry it are immune to 
most insecticides. In 1948 I.C.I. undertook 
experimental work in the control of the Chagas 
disease carrier when a technical service man from 
{.C.I. General Chemicals Division visited South 
America in connection with the 
*““Gammexane”’ insecticides. Laboratory tests 
carried out in Chile, Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay gave such promising results that a full 
scale field-trial was arranged. This took place at 





use of | 


an up-country village in Uruguay where the | 
interior of every infested building was sprayed | 


with a “Gammexane”’ preparation. 


The trial | 


was an outstanding success. A single application | 
of this powerful insecticide wiped out the entire | 


bug population of the village. As a 
result of this technical service work 
by I.C.1., campaigns to eliminate 
Chagas disease are now being 
undertaken in a number of South 
American republics. 
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The volume of 
industrial advertising in 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES has 
grown as the READERSHIp 
among Top Management 


ee 


has grown 





SIDNEY HENSCHEL 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER 72 COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Shipping in Rough Waters 


UST over two years ago, ships were being laid up 

because freight rates had fallen so low as to make 
some of the voyages on offer unprofitable. The Chamber 
of Shipping index of tramp freight rates was in the region 
of 25 per cent lower than in 1948. In recent months 
ships have been laid up again, though there has been a 
slight improvement in rates in recent weeks. For four 
months freight rates have been lower than the 1948 
average ; considering that operating costs have increased 
in the last two years, the margins that recent rates have 
offered have been about as low as in mid-1950. In the 
interim, however, shipping—of which international in- 
dustry British shipping is only one sector—experienced 
almost unprecedented prosperity, as demonstrated by the 
behaviour of the freight index. The average in 1951 
was 173.7 (1948 = 100), more than double the average for 
the two previous years. 


The reasons for this unexpected boom in the demand 
for shipping space are common knowledge. They sprang 
indirectly from the outbreak of hostilities in Korea ; but 
the war in Korea was‘not directly responsible for the 
shipping boom. Several months elapsed after that out- 
break before freight rates began to rise; the war is 
still going on, although at a slower pace, but freight rates 
are back to the pre-Korea level. When the demand for 
basic commodities and raw materials causes a rise in their 
prices, the rates paid for the ships that are needed to 
carry them also rise ; and the reverse naturally follows. 
Several extraneous factors also added their weight to the 
demand for shipping. The coal crisis in Europe, for 
example, could not have come at a more unfortunate 
time—from the charterers’ point of view—and the liner 
companies’ demand for extra tonnage to cope with the 
increased exports of British manufactured goods pushed 
the price up further. 





While freight rates were skyhigh the more responsible 
shipowners were not so complacent as might have been 
expected during one fat year among so many lean. In 
the first place, the high earnings of almost every type of 
vessel hardly disguised the steady increase in operating 
costs of every kind. Seafarers’ wages were increased in 
March, 1951, and again in January, 1952, in accordance 
with demands based not on higher freight rates, but on 
the increased cost of living, and the last increase alone 
added well over 10 per cent to the wage bill. While ship- 
owners’ earnings have dropped, the cost of living has not, 
and the reasons that justified the wage increases still 
apply. The circumstances have not yet arisen, although 
they might, when the shipowners must go to their 
employees and ask them to accept a reduction in wages. 
That has happened before—and, incredible as it may 
sound in these days, the seamen agreed. 


Industrial relations in shipping, however, are some- 
thing of a model for other industries: the recognition of 
Common interest is perhaps easier in so free an inter- 
National market. Few shipowners, therefore, are yet 


heard complaining about the wage element in their 
imcreased costs. Port charges, however, are a different 
matter ; and costs in port since the war have increased 
by leaps and bounds. At the height of the boom the very 
pressure of traffic caused congestion in many ports, 
thereby delaying ships, increasing their operating costs 
and in turn cutting down the amount of tonnage available 
on the charter markets. Now that the volume of traffic 
passing through the ports has declined, this aggravated 
congestion has been relieved for the most part ; but port 
tariffs have not been lowered. Moreover, the deficiencies 
in operating equipment that make ports unable to absorb 
any extra pressure of traffic still remain. 


Another major element in operating costs is the price 
of coal and oil bunkering. Both fuels rose in price with 
freight rates ; it is the cost of oil fuel that principally 
affects the modern ship. The higher that freight rates 
rose, the higher the oil fuel prices became, and at one 
time a physical shortage of oil stocks occurred. That 
situation has passed, and oil prices have been reduced (as 
again last week) since freight rates began to reflect the fall 
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in demand for ships. The oil companies, in announcing 
recent changes in their prices, have attributed them in 
part to rises or falls in the level of freights. For a ship- 
owner to reply that the price of oil bunkers has affected 
the trend of freight rates would te to start an argument 
as unprofitable as one about hens and eggs. 


* 


A chain reaction, nevertheless, is set off in a period of 
inflated demand for commodities and for ships. It sets 
off demands for increased prices throughout industry, 
and increased wages all round. Shipowners have not 
been able to find the way out of the spiral any more than 
others. The materials they use have gone up in price, 
and with them the general costs of maintenance and 
repair—heavy items on a piece of capital equipment that 
has a definitely limited life. Insurance premiums, too, 
have responded in the usual way to the increased costs 
of maintaining ships in a seaworthy condition. 
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During the period of high freight rates, shipowners 
were fully capable of absorbing such increases in operat- 
ing costs in their stride ; but they were aware of the 
difficulties that would. arise when rates became less 
remunerative. That was only one of the reasons why 
many of them called the freight boom “ unhealthy.” 
During the boom inefficient ships were as able to 
secure business as the efficient. Anything that would 
carry a cargo could find one, and an old ship in 
being would fetch a better price than a new one on the 
stocks. Furthermore, hundreds of ships from the United 
States “ mothball” fleet were dusted and put back to 
work. It would have been folly in the circumstances not 
to have made use of this strategic reserve ; but inevitably 
it aroused fears that it would be used by a governmental 
authority to depress commercial freight rates. That fear 
will remain so long as the mothball fleet remains afloat, 
although in fact the ships released were withdrawn from 
service without undue reluctance when it was apparent 
that the peak of demand had passed. 


Last year’s boom brought out the significance of this 
government-owned reserve of ships. To meet allied 
military requirements, the American Government was 
able to draw upon only a fortuitous “ buffer stock” of 
shipping. This might have been interpreted to suggest 
that a strategic necessity existed for a permanent and 
self-replenishing supply of merchant tonnage. In fact, 
the use of these ships had the practical effect, once the 
immediate strategic dangers had receded, of reducing 
the opportunities for commercial shipowners to earn the 
funds necessary to replace their fleets. Sooner or later the 
issue must be faced by the United States and its allies 
together. If a strategic reserve of merchant ships is neces- 
sary, and the events of 1951 went far to suggest that it 
may be, how is the existence of that reserve of ships to 
be ensured ? Is the reserve fleet that now exists under 
the American flag, as a result of wartime exigencies, to 
be replaced in due time en masse, as it was built >? And 
is this to be done at the expense of the taxpayer, regard- 
less of economic considerations ? Moreover, if it is 
decided to maintain such a reserve to meet the special 
needs of war, ought it to be employed to stabilise rates 
in a peacetime boom, thus depriving the main allied mer- 
chant fleet of the earnings out of which it must draw the 
funds for its normal replacement ? 


For the Americans this is a painful dilemma. Aware 
as they are of the vital importance of a plentiful supply 
of merchant shipping in time of war, they cannot them- 
selves operate a sizeable merchant fleet efficiently enough 
to compete with the other maritime nations. They do 
their best to hold what they have by means of ship- 
building and operating subsidies, reservation of coastal 
trade, protection and discrimination of one form or 
another, and the operation of the so-called “ 50-50 
clauses” In the various dollar aid agreements. The 
other maritime nations, and particularly those of Western 
Europe, have a different tradition. In the past they have 
always succeeded in maintaining their merchant fleets 
and keeping them at work-earning foreign exchange. 
Their success, it is true, has not by any means been a 
result of deliberate Governmental policy ; but in the 
event their shipping services have become a principal 
source of strength in their national economies. Since 


the Second World War the Americans have been exhort- 
ing their poor relations in Europe to increase their indus- 
trial productivity, lower their prices and boost their 
exports to the dollar area. If there is one industry in 
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“which the European maritime nations can beat th 
Americans hollow on a purely competitive basis j, s 
shipping—and shipbuilding, too. But this particular form 
of competition is apparently unacceptable in (he United 
States, and too often the requirements of defence ap 
pleaded as the excuse for the various protections: device, 
that are employed to vitiate it. 
This is in the realm of international politics, where | 


shipowners sometimes fear to tread. In the domestic 


sphere, however, British shipowners are comp. 


lining tha 
the politicians have little real understanding of the a 
tion. In Parliament and outside, from time to time 
politicians take pleasure in congratulating the shipping 
industry upon having replaced its war losses to such ag 


extent that the strength of the Merchant Navy, ton fo; 
ton, is what it was in 1939. Shipowners reply in vain, jt 
seems, that the amount of dry-cargo tonnage is not only 
much less than it. was before the war but even less than 
it was last year, and that its average age is ever increas- 
ing. So far the politicians have not suggested that this 
decline is the result of lack of enterprise on the part of 
shipowners. 


Shipowners, for their part, lay the blame primarily on 
the high rate of taxation and secondly on the method 
of arriving at tax liabilities and assessing depreciation 
allowances, in the special circumstances of their industry. 
Their arguments are familiar enough by now. The 
capital assets of shipping are of high value and shor: life ; 
they must be replaced in entirety, not piecemeal, and in 
present conditions the cost of replacement is three or 
four times the cost of the original ship. And shipping, 
like other industries has to pay income tax, profits tax 
and perhaps excess profits levy before provision can be 
set aside to cover the additional cost of replacements. 


The exceptional period of high profits, through which 
the shipping industry has just passed, is not a favourable 
background to any proposal that suggests special conces- 
sions for the industry. On the other hand, now that 
profits of any kind are problematical, any alleviation of 
the tax burden will have less effect. Meanwhile, as time 
passes and Royal Commissions deliberate, the competi- 
tion for the carriage of the diminishing volume of 
international seaborne trade increases, and the Germans 
and the Japanese, with the benevolent approval of their 
governments, are beginning to throw the weight of their 
new-found and highly efficient modern fleets into the 
arena. The new Elizabethan merchant adventurers are 
not going to have the advantages of their forebears 
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Development Areas Revisited—lI] 
ac a 


Rearguard Action or Offensive ? 


HE movement of industry to the development areas 

is commonly discussed almost exclusively in terms 
of branch factories. But branch factories are a modern 
ianovation and exercise only a limited influence on the 
location of industry. The big changes in location have 
ysually resulted more from the rapid growth of firms on 
the spot than from the opening of branches by firms 
established elsewhere, It is surely to the firms that are 
already operating in the area that one ought to look first 
for its industrial salvation. If they are helpless, can a 
dribble of branch factories coming from outside alter the 
long-term trend ? As for the short-run, is it not a snare 
and a delusion to think of combating unemployment by 
means that are most unlikely to add to total employment 
faster than about one per cent per annum ? Location 
policy can never be what so many people imagine it to 
be—a simple device for plugging holes in the good ship 
“Full Employment ” wherever they develop. 


If location policy is looked at from the point of view 
of the firms already in the development areas, rather 
than of branch factories, some interesting questions arise. 
Why can these firms not themselves expand, occupy 
additional premises and make new products ? Are they 
succeeding in doing so or are the development areas 
being spoonfed with enterprise from without ? There 
can be no harm in the government’s going into the 
factory-building business, and erecting nearly as high a 
proportion of the smaller factories as local authorities are 
erecting of new private houses. But is it necessary to try 
to fill them by imposing discriminatory restrictions on 
factory-building elsewhere ? Might not more be done to 
induce firms already in the district to take on new respon- 
sibilities, to consider whether they might not develop 
new products or supply new markets ? If the real danger 
before the areas is renewed industrial decay, the only real 
prophylactic is renewed industrial growth, and prefer- 
ably growth from the parent stem unless the existing 
complex of industries is incapable of sprouting. 


The government is by no means oblivious to this line 
of reasoning. Apart from the direct aid that it offers to 
some industries—not necessarily concentrated in the de- 
velopment areas—its control over industrial location is 
not exerted solely over branch factories. It also tries, for 
example, to smooth the path of local firms by the offer of 
suitable factory premises in these areas at low rents. It 
is doubtful how important this is. Messrs Hague and 
Newman, whose study of costs in setting up clothing 
branch factories* was mentioned in a previous article, 
insist that rent and rates are a small item in costs and that 
the difference between London and South Wales in this 
respect is insignificant. On the other hand, many firms 
that lack the resources to build a new factory for them- 
Selves are prepared to move to an industrial estate where 
at least the fixed capital is found for them. Although the 
unit cost in clothing manufacture attributed to rent and 
tates may be about the same in London and South Wales, 
the lay-out of a modern Welsh factory may in fact pay a 
high dividend in relation to the cramped if not tumble- 


ts in Alternative Locations, by D. Cc. Hague and P. K. 
man. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 





down accommodation in which clothing factories are 
often housed elsewhere. 


Whatever could be done to put new life into the firms 
already in the development areas and graft new activities 
on old, there is a clear danger that insistence on shunting 
the growing industries of the country into the areas with 
high unemployment rates may enfeeble the whole indus- 
trial structure. This danger has perhaps been lost sight 
of in the talk over “ footloose ” industries. It is perhaps 
natural to conclude, when all the locational factors on 
which stress is usually laid by economists have been 
shown to be unimportant (as in the clothing trade) or to 
be swamped by the organisational problems involved in 
setting up a branch (as in shoes), that the choice of 
location must be largely a matter of indifference to most 
industries—the manager’s convenience apart. This is a 
very dubious conclusion. But even if it were accepted, 
what would follow? That the manager’s convenience 
should be ignored? Some might conclude just the 
opposite. In Puerto Rico, for example, the first moves 
to bring in new industry have been to build a modern 
$9 million hotel, to finance a number of good restaurants 
and to project a series of small mountain resorts for week- 
ends and holidays. These manoeuvres have been highly 
successful, measured both as profit-making ventures and 
in terms of the number of new factories attributable to 
them. No doubt circumstances are different in Britain ; 
but even here a rather more indirect approach to control 
of location might yield useful results. Or is the conclu- 
sion that no harm can result from pushing an industry 
like clothing into the development areas? This too is 
highly doubtful. As Messrs Hague and Newman point 
out, we do not know how many firms decided not to 
expand at all when they were not allowed to expand in 
situ. 

* 


The crucial issue, however, is whether, even if all the 
rest is granted, the develepment areas have a special claim 
on the industries of this type. If clothing factories can 
go almost anywhere without loss of competitive power, 
ought they to be dumped in those areas that happen at the 
time to be suffering from unemployment to a slightly 
greater extent than elsewhere ? Is it not equally arguable 
that they should go to the areas that in the long run are 
most worthy of development ? Should they, for example, 
be put down alongside coalmines that are in course of 
being closed or alongside coalmines that are just being 
sunk ? 


This is no academic issue. However mobile some 
industries are, the major industries of the country are not 
easy to move about. No one thinks it a matter of in- 
difference where coalmines are sunk, land is farmed, oil 
refineries are erected, steelworks are expanded, soda ash 
is manufactured, or ships are built. Even the aircraft 
industry could not be re-located without a damaging loss 
of efficiency. Yet it is these industries, far more than 
boots and shoes, textiles, radio valves and the like, that 
control the eventual distribution of the population. The 
government is consulted by most of the basic industries 
on matters of location, and consultation may even involve 
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reference to the cabinet ; but the decisions must gener- 
ally be made on commercial or strategic rather than social 
grounds. From time to time, therefore, one or other of 
the basic industries is bound to begin tugging at the 
existing pattern and making the distribution of popula- 
tion lurch this way or that. Is the right policy in such 


circumstances to make the lighter industries lurch the 
other way ? 


The answer to this must be to some extent tied up with 
housing policy. If housing sets a limit to the pace of de- 
velopment in an expanding area, it sets a limit simul- 
taneously to the rate of labour transfer. There is then a 
strong case for preventing an aggravation of the shortage 
of labour, by limiting the competition of the more mobile 


industries for labour, and diverting those industries to 


areas where workers are idle. If the expanding area is a 
single large town such as London, whose growth feeds 
on itself and does not derive primarily from natural 
resources or acquired skill, there is a case, as the Barlow 





British Factory DEVELOPMENT* SINCE THE WAR (To Jung, 1952) 
IN DEVELOPMENT AREAS AND ELSEWHERE 


Insured 





Population 5 a: 
Development New Factory | 1948 | a. 
Areas and Regions Floor Space (incl. new | @8a 
| entrants to | “es 
insurance) = A 
000sqft| % | *o00’s | % | 
North East D.A........ | 14,392 | 12-2 988| 4:8 | 252 
W. Cumberland D.A.... | 1,172; 1-0 51; 0-2 | 500 
Total Northern Region.. | 16,025; 13-5 | 1,243); 6-0 | 225 
South Wales D.A....... | 16,233 | 13-7 | 669; 3-2 | 428 
Wrexham. D.A,. ........ 213 | 0-2 34 0-2 100 
Total Wales ........... | 17,998; 15:2 | 923; 4-5 338 
South Lancs. D.A....... | 1,880|. 2-6 |. 138]. 0-7] 229 
Merseyside D.A......... | 3,217} 2-7 583; 2-8 96 
Total N.W, Region...... 15,392 | 13-0 | 2,917 | 14-1 92 
j i 
Soatta TAG 7... ssces 11,875 | 10-0 | 1,159/| 5-6 | 179 
Cotal Scotland......... | 14,858) 12-5 | 2,111; 10-2 } .123 
BE, & W. Ridings Region. | 9,565} 8-1 | 1,800; 8-7 | 93 
Wrst & Norra Brrram | 73,818! 62-3. | -8,994/ 43-6 | 143 
Of which :-— 
A ois sts ws 48,982 41-3 3,622 17-5 236 
N. Midland Region ... 11,007 9-3 1,407 6-8 | 137 
Eastern Region . ‘sd 5,875 5:0 | 1,074 §-2 | %6 
London & S.E. Region.. 7,642! 6-4 | 5,190 25°1 | 25 
Southern Region ....... 2,981 2- | 941 4-6 | 54 
S. West Region ........ 3,996 3°4 | 1,068; 5-2 | 65 
Midland Region ........ 13,128 | 11-1 | 1,975 9-6 | -116 
East & Soutn Britain 44,629 37-7 11,655 56-4 | 67 
GREAT BRITAIN...... 118,447 100-0 20,650 | 100-0 100 
' t i 
* New factories and extensions to existing factories completed and /or 
occupied in Great Britain during the postwar years up to June, [952 
(excluding schemes with less than 5,000 square feet of covered floor space 
and exchiding war-damage replacements). 


Source ; Board of Trade. 





Committee argued, for making a determined effort to 
restore a new balance with the rest of the country and 
putting a continuing brake on development in it, not 
merely a temporary one. But if there are a number of 
smaller expanding areas, scattered over the country—as 
may now be true—there is no reason why they should 
not be allowed to grow at a time when little or no waste 
either of labour or of “ social capital” is involved. So 
long as houses, schools, and other services are being pro- 
vided in every part of the country, it does not make much 
sense to talk of social costs of movement when a limited 
migration takes place from one area to another (unless, 
indeed, one is thinking solely of the loss of community 
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life in the one area and allowing no gain in the other), | 

In the catechism of thé politicians, migration from qa. 
clining areas is still anathema. Yet it has not only coq. | 
tinued on a large scale but is actively supported in a mog - 
unexpected quarter—by the town planners. There hay 


been plenty of wild talk about “decanting” 


“surplus” population of the larger towns into othe 
areas to which industry is simultaneously to be relegated 


by some sleight-of-hand vaguely described as “ 
ning.” In the development areas this line of thought 


makes sense if it implies that location policy should | 


actively promote a movement both of industry and gf 
population out of the areas altogether. 


* 


It will be obvious that, however many new facts about 
costs in branch factories have been added to our know. 
ledge, there is still a great deal to clear up before a finaf 
assessment of development area policy can be made. Ip 
the accompanying table postwar factory development 
in the development areas and other parts of Britain jg 
compared with the distribution of the insured population 
(since no accurate figures of existing factory space exist 
as a base) and a rough index of “ relative development” 
is calculated. But this inevitably leaves other questions 
unanswered. On what scale are people still leaving those 
areas ?. Where are they going.and how do they succeed 
in finding houseroom ? fates significant that the 
Scottish development area has been losing population at 
a rate not much below that of the twenties. Do the new 
industries represent a net addition to industrial employ- 
ment in these areas, or are other industries being pushed 
out at about the same rate as the new industries come 
in? Again, there is evidence that at least some offset 
must be allowed for. The idea that it is easier to recruit 
labour in the development areas than elsewhere is not 
always well founded. Moreover, the new industries seem 
to have contributed more towards bringing women into 
industrial employment than towards overcoming unem- 
ployment amongst men. Finally, where are the boom- 
towns of modern Britain, and what thought is being 
given to their problems in comparison with the energy 
lavished on the towns that are in decline ? Is there not 
a danger of fighting an everlasting rearguard action with- 
out ever leaping to the offensive, by selecting the towns 
and districts that are destined to grow, and making sure 
that their growth, instead of being marred by hasty 
improvisation, is eased by the constructive intervention 
of central government agencies ? 


Sooner or later the issue is bound to be raised, whether 
the present development areas are to be regarded as per- 
manencies, whether their boundaries are ever to be re- 
drawn or some are to be de-scheduled. It is a fair guess 
that although additions to the list may be made, dele: ions 
are most unlikely. Is it necessary, then, to contcm- 
plate a steady expansion until nearly the whole country 
is included under the act ? This would seem a fantastic 
outcome. The more feasible line of advance, as has 'c- 
cently been proposed, would seem to be to extend some 
of the powers enjoyed by the Board of Trade in rela‘ion 
to the development areas so as to allow them to °% 
applied to the country as a whole. The government 


would then be able to take a more comprehensive +" 


of their responsibilities, instead of feeling under a : 


stant compulsion to shepherd new or expanding en'<'- 


prises in the direction of the development areas. 
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“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 


FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 

PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 


Why not ask us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem! You incur no obligation 


M. MACAULAY (General Manager for the British Isles) 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Green 


fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his soil 
and plants, and experience 
tells him how to get the best 


from them. 


We help to make things grow too — industries, homes, 
businesses. Our soil is Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea. For our fingers we have over 
850 branches and agencies throughout these lands. And 
our experience dates from the first banking business in 
the South-West Pacific. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 


to success in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial bank in the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—2? Threadneedle Street 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GB5205E 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


2% 
2 oe 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Business Notes 


No Change in Cars? 


The cars on display at this year’s Motor Show give 
evidence, for the first time in years, that the industry is pre- 
pared to make concessions to the highly individual tastes 
of customers by combining production of a standard chassis 
with a choice of two or more types of body to provide rather 
more refinement for some measure of extra cost. But there 
is no indication yet that its search for improved economy and 
performance will lead to any radical changes in the basic 
design of either the cars or their engines. An examination 
of the characteristics of the cars likely to be built and so!d 
here and abroad is contained in a series of special articles 
beginning on page 265. 


In spite of the swing from petrol to diesel engines in the 
commercial field, no motor manufacturer other than Mer- 
cedes appears to think it worth while to develop a diesel 
engined passenger car. The possibility of switching to gas 
turbines is, however, one that few manufacturers are pre- 
pared to dismiss outright. The turbine has two attractions. 
Its power-weight ratio is a marked improvement on that of a 
reciprocating engine, and its maintenance costs promise to 
be extremely low. Against it is the excessively high fuel 
consumption that comes from running at part load an engine 
that is at its maximum efficiency only at full throttle. The 
Rover Motor Company’s tests with a conventionally designed 
turbine show that such a car has an exciting performance 
that outstrips anything that could have been done with the 
same standard chassis fitted with a reciprocating engine. But 
this car has a fuel consumption of 2 miles to the gallon. This 
will be improved to between 10 and 12 miles by using a 
heat exchanger, but unless the design of such apparatus can 
be greatly simplified, its manufacturing costs will seriously 
impede the development of a gas turbine car. This is one 
reason why the road tests of a gas turbine developed by 
Centrax-are awaited with interest. This latter company is 
attempting to improve part load performance by varying the 
volume of air that reaches the engine and so cutting com- 
bustion while leaving the revolutions of the engine com- 
ponents unchanged. This engine is being fitted with a new 
type of heat exchanger, the manufacturing costs of which 
are a good deal lower than the tubular exchangers now in use. 
A number of other British companies have their own gas 
turbine divisions, as have companies in other countries, but 
few have the experience of gas turbine engineering of either 
Rover or Centrax, and most are therefore making slower 
headway. The Ministry of Supply has attempted to encourage 
research by offering development contracts for gas turbine 
road engines from 30 to 200 b.h.p. in size. But for all this, 
it seems unlikely that gas turbines will be seen on the car 
assembly lines for several years, and manufacturers will per- 
force be bound to continue to develop along present lines— 
although, as the characterigics of the different models 
demonstrate, the possibilities of further development of the 
reciprocating engined car as it is known today have been 
virtually exhausted. 


* * * 


More Power to the Jet 


The news that Rolls Royce’s new jet engine, the 
Conway, is designed on the “ by-pass” system marks the 
end of a lengthy period of development that embodies 
the first entirely new principle of design since Sir 
Frank Whittle developed the jet engine more than 
twelve years ago. The company’s leadership in jet 
engine design has been challenged by the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company and Armstrong Siddeley ; now, apparently, 
this adoption of the new principle once again gives 


Rolls Royce a considerable technical lead over its competitog 
and, in doing so, imcreases the lead that the British 
aircraft industry enjoys over manufacturers in other countries, 
The essence of the by-pass principle is that it involves th 
pre-compressing of the air before it reaches the engin 
proper. The first compressor is a relatively crude piece g 
equipment, permitting a considerable overspill o! Partially 
compressed air around the engine itself ; its function jg 
feed the main compressor with air that is already above atmo. 
spheric pressure, thus enabling the compression ratio in the 
combustion system to be raised, and to increase the thermal 
efficiency-of the engine. Power output is therefore increased 
without any crippling increase in size, weight, or fuel cop. 
sumption—a primary consideration in aircraft engincering. 
The overspill of compressed air around the engine enters 
the jet pipe some way behind the power turbine and mixes 
with the hot expanding gases that provide the propulsive 
force of the jet. The admixture produced by an extra volume 
of compressed air again increases the power of the engine 
without incurring a penalty in terms of fuel consumption 
other than to provide the small quantity of power needed to 
drive the first compressor. Even at this early stage of its 
development a by-pass engine will give greater thrust than 
any existing engine and will do so for less fuel per pound of 
thrust. It maintains this latter advantage over any of the 
15,000 pound thrust engines that are being attemped in the 
United States. The low fuel consumption of the new type 
immediately brings to mind its potential application for long 
range aircraft, such as bombers and transports. But there is 
an even greater need to reduce the weight of fuel carried 
by fighter aircraft and the by-pass, combined with “ after- 
burning ” (that is, relighting the exhaust gas in the jet pipe) 
does offer possibilities of tremendous climbing power and 


acceleration that are at present obtainable only by rocket 
propulsion. 


For all its promise, the by-pass engine has had a chequered 
career. It started life in the laboratories of Power Jets when 
the company was still run by Sir Frank Whittle. The 
Economist of March 8th described how some of the com- 
ponents of the engine were about to be tested when the com- 
pany was nationalised in 1946, and Sir Frank resigned. 
Nothing was done for a further two years, when the designs 
were taken up by Rolls Royce and evolved in the course of the 
next four years into the engine that has emerged as the 
Conway. When he applied for an extension of the basic 
patents covering the by-pass engine early this spring, Sir 
Frank expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the rate of 
progress that was being made in engine development. The 
strategic importance of the Conway, the final embodiment of 
these principles in an operation engine, suggests that he had 


had, in the past, more reason for concern than was generally 
realised. 


* o * 
Comets and Airworthiness 


Pan American World Airways is an airline with an 
enviable reputation for shrewdness ; and, however complex 
the motives that led the company finally to sign an ordet 
for three de Havilland Comet IIIs, the fact that it has felt tt 
necessary to start flying jet aircraft at the earliest possible 
opportunity is bound to make other, more hesitant, companits 
wonder whether they can afford not to do likewise. In 
addition to its firm orders for the three Comet IIIs (which are 
due to be delivered in 1956) the company has an opticn for 
a further seven Comets to be delivered in 1957 ; whether if 
takes up this option or not may depend largely on what 
prospects then exist of deliveries of American jet airiincrs. 
The Comet III will be the first jet airliner available that 
suitable for use on the routes operated by Pan American ; and 
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nether the company eventually decides to base its fleet on 
British or American aircraft, it will gain valuable operating 


perience during the year or so that it is flying its first 
a Comets. The President, Mr Juan Trippe, evidently 
onsiders that this advantage will more than offset the cost 
of introducing a set of British maintenance equipment and 
spares, with all the complications that a change from Ameri- 
can spar and standards involves. 


The airlines are not the only ones to find Pan American’s 
decision embarrassing. The contract with de Havilland has 
heen signed on the express condition that the certificate of 
airworthiness granted to the Comet will be acceptable to the 
American licensing authorities. Two years ago, the Air 
Registration Board, which is responsible for certifying the 
airworthiness of aircraft in this country, came to an agree- 
ment with its American counterpart, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, about the mutual recognition of certificates of air- 
worthiness issued in either country. It was not until after 
the British delegation had come home that the Americans 
explained they considered the agreement covered piston 
engined and jet aircraft only, and expressly excluded aircraft 
powered by jet engines. This meant that the CAB could, 
if it chose, effectively prohibit the operation by American 
airlines of any of the new British gas turbine airliners. Since 
then the matter has been discussed with the State Depart- 
ment, but without any apparent results. 


Now that an American company has signed an order, 
however, the matter again becomes the concern of the two 
technical licensing bodies, and the British Air Registration 
Board is accordingly to re-open negotiations. The President 
of the Aircraft Industries’ Association, Admiral Ramsey, said 
only last week that the association’s technical bodies had 
frequently recommended that, pending the evolution of air- 
worthiness standards for jet aircraft by the American authori- 
ties, the only satisfactory solution was the reciprocal accep- 
tance of national airworthiness codes. The American 
industry stands to lose should the British retaliate 
against an American refusal to recognise a British C of A 
granted to the Comet by refusing to accept, as it has 
accepted in the past, American certificates granted to 
American aircraft bought by British operators. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the ostensibly liberal front put up by the 
American industry, the Civil Aeronawttics Board there is 
likely to come under considerable pressure as the intro- 
duction of the Comet by American airlines approaches. But 
the airlines themselves have a strong lobby and Mr Trippe 
is as adept as, say, Captain Rickenbacker, in the moves 
of the game. 

“ * * 


The “ House ” Divides 


The new scale of Stock Exchange commissions and 
rebates to agents, which the Council has now amended in 
detail but not in principle, is due for confirmation in about 
a month’s time. Yet it is almost at the point of victory, 
when the Council could announce that comments (in the 
comparatively few—143—letters it received) were “heavily 
in favour” of the new scale of charges, that opposition to 
the proposals has coalesced and hardened. A circular letter, 
over the signature of about a dozen leading firms of both 
brokers and jobbers, has been sent to all members of the 
Stock Exchange, asking for confidential expressions of 
opinion for or against the new scales of charges. The signa- 
tories themselves are opposed both to the ‘increases in com- 
missions and to the reductions in rebates to agents ; they 
urge that every possible alternative to the proposed scheme 
should be examined. The conflict of opinion is by no means 
4 storm in a teacup. On the one hand, the Council, sup- 


Ported by many of the smaller firms, considers it essential 

to keep in operation a market based upon a large number 
of efficient broking firms”; it thinks that this can be 
aa only by an increase in brokerage commissions. 
nt 


¢ other hand, many of the bigger firms, whose business 
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is largely with institutional investors, are convinced that 
higher commissions will reduce business. These firms 
recognise the need to secure an adequate remuneration for 
the smaller broker, but they are apparently less opposed to 
the possibility of further amalgamations among the smaller 
firms than is the Council. They are also afraid that those 
who wish to increase ‘commissions, and risk the fact that 
this may diminish the volume of business, are setting them- 
selves up as unintentional devil’s advocates for the Chan- 
cellor ; an increase in commissions might be read in Great 
George Street as making the case for reducing (or abolishing) 
the stamp duty, which all brokers are agreed cuts down the 
volume of business, far less strong. 


The amendments that the Council has made to its first 
proposals do not answer these criticisms. There are three 
principal alterations between the schedule of proposed 
charges that it published at the beginning of August and that 
which it re-issued last week. First, it is proposed that 
rebates to agents on the register of attachés and clerks, which 
were originally to have been reduced to one-quarter of the 
commissions charged, should after all remain unchanged at 
one-third. Secondly, a new scale of charges has been intro- 
duced for country brokers. And, lastly, the commission on 
bearer bonds priced over 100 is to be progressively stepped 
up “on stock” instead of being at a flat rate “on money.” 

amendments do no more than clear up some of the 
inequities in the original scheme. 
* * * 


Fall in Bill Rates 


The effects of the Government’s recent conversion 
operations, which have been only slight in the gilt-edged 
market, have been very pronounced in Lombard Street, and 
the discount houses are still readjusting themselves to the new 
circumstances. This difference of course arises from the fact 
that the operation was confined to the technical spheres of 
floating debt and short bonds. The implications for gilt- 
edged were mainly indirect and psychological—through the 
conclusions to be drawn about the future of monetary policy 
—whereas for the discount market they were both large and 
immediate. The visible indications of the change do, indeed, 
greatly understate its importance. The most obvious one is 
the fact that since the loan was announced at the beginning 
of this month the Treasury has each week kept the amount 
of its issue of bills at the tenders below the corresponding 
maturities, thereby reversing the six months’ trend of rapidly 
expanding net borrowings on bills. In the past three weeks 
the net repayments achieved by this means have totalled {£70 
million. But the true reduction in the supply of bills available 
to the banking system has been very much greater than this— 
though it is not revealed by the customary interpretation of 
the published statistics. 


To permit the financing of cash subscriptions to the new 
Funding Stocks, the authorities had to buy large quantities of 
bills from the banks and discount houses—probably to the 
extent of £250 million. These bills were cancelled forthwith, 
so that the effect of the purchases has been shown in the 
outstanding total of Treasury bills (which dropped by £271 
million in the week to Seiad 11th, although the excess of 
maturities over issues of tender bills then was only {£20 
million). But many of these purchased bills had original 
maturity dates extending for weeks ahead ; and until these 
dates have been reached it will be impossible to calculate the 
division of total outstanding bills into “tap ” and “ tender ” 
bills. It may be roughly estimated, however, that the tender 
issue has now been reduced by fully £300 million below the 
peak of £3,120 million reached early this month, when the 
expansion in this current fiscal year amounted to no less than 
£800 million. 


The reduction in the supply of bills has led the discount 
houses to reverse the tactics they followed at the tenders while 
the issue was rapidly rising. The pressure upon them in 
financing a steadily mounting intake of bills—involving a 
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bigger risk that they might be forced to meet marginal needs 
for cash by expensive borrowings at the Bank of England— 
was reflected in a rise in the average allotment rate of discount 
from under 47s. per cent in early May to a peak of nearly 
49s. 9d. per cent last month. Twice this month, however, 
the discount market has raised its bid price for the bills—on 
each occasion by 2d., per cent. At last week’s tender this 
adjustment produced a fall in the average allotment rate by 
73d. per cent. Hence this average rate, at 48s. 4d., is now fully 
1/16 per cent below its peak. Unfortunately, however, the 
Treasury’s continuing deficit and the impending repayment 
of the £105 million of unconverted Funding stock will cause 
a re-expansion of the bill issue before the phase of big tax 
collections opens—which may explain why the banks, in their 
market operations, have not been very responsive to the fall 
in the tender rate. 
* * * 


Export Subsidies Again 


The British delegation at the Gatt meeting in Geneva 
has now served notice that it will propose that stricter provi- 
sions against export subsidies should be written into Gatt 
when the terms of that agreement are reviewed. Mr John 
Leckie, the British delegate, was speaking in support of the 
Greek complaint against the United States export subsidy 
on raisins; the United States delegate replied that this 
subsidy was merely aimed at keeping American exports of 
raisins at their pre-war level and to counteract some countries’ 
restrictions on dollar imports. 


This disagreement about the morality of direct export 
subsidies shows how difficult is the problem that confronts 
the IMF committee that has been asked to look into—and 
presumably to find ways of stamping out—hidden export 
subsidies in the form of dollar retention schemes and tax 
rebates. The article in The Economist of September 27th, 
which discussed these hidden subsidies, has drawn a stream 
of comment—and not a few protests—from the European 
countries concerned. One of the main complaints has been 
that there is a beam in Britain’s own eye, in the fact that 
British purchase tax is levied on goods at the moment of 
their sale in the domestic market so that export production 
is spared. Another point made: by Continental sponsors of 
dollar retention schemes is that they have the thoroughly 
desirable effect of allowing dollar exporting industries to re- 
equip with dollar capital equipment ; many of the “ free 
dollars ” earned by Dutch and German exporters are used in 
this way. Finally, the Dutch authorities argue that their 
dollar retention scheme cannot possibly lead to increased 
spending on foreign goods; the 10 per cent retention is 
allowed only on the dollar proceeds of direct Dutch exports 
(not re-exports) and these dollars are not transferable to com- 
modity shunters (in fact, they are not transferable to anybody 
at all—although the goods that can be bought with them 
are). It is true that Dutch transit traders are allowed to buy 
goods in soft currency countries, and to keep—or, if they 
wish, freely to transfer—all but 10 per cent of the dollar 
proceeds from the resale of these goods in the United States ; 
but this, it is argued, is not a reflection of hidden Dutch 
export subsidies, but of its normal exchange control system. 
Quite clearly, the dollar retention schemes and other export 
subsidies now in operation in Europe are firmly entrenched 
and popular with both the governments and the traders of 
the countries concerned ; so long as sterling and other major 
world currencies remain inconvertible, any effects by inter- 
national bodies such as Gatt and the IMF are not likely to 
do much to stamp them out. 


a a * 
Forecasts Wear Thin 


The most important item on the agenda of this year’s 
Cotton Board conference at Harrogate last weekend—a report 
on the recent Buxton international cotton textile industry 
conference—was kept back until the last session of the last 
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day. What a thousand Lancashiremen, fepresenting gl 
sections of the cotton industry, most wanted to } 
the Cotton Board’s explanation of its high estim,, 
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industry’s likely exports next year—1,350 million mal 
yards for 1953, compared with actual exports of 8<>5 million 
square yards in 1951 and estimated exports of only 746 
million this year. Their eagerness for an explanation had 
certainly not been lessened by the opening speech of the 


conference, in which Mr Thorneycroft, President of | he Board 
of Trade, made it cruelly clear the industry must no: look tg 


Whitehall for extra assistance. Delegates waited with some | 


impatience for the report on the Buxton conference. But this 
turned out to be devoted mainly to the stale news thai, first at 
smaller international meetings at home and abroad, | ‘ginning 
in 1947, and finally at Buxton, the Cotton Board had induced 
millowners in other textile exporting countries to admit tha 
the world’s existing productive capacity is in excess of the 
ability of markets to absorb cotton textiles. As was already 
known, the Buxton conference made no plans to prevent the 
building of more mills. But having laboriously implanted 
the idea of surplus capacity, the Cotton Board clearly places 
some hope on restriction by auto-suggestion. 


When it finally came to the 1,350 million square yards 
export estimate, spokesmen of the Board formally explained 
that it was a reasonable expectation of the trade lost only on 
account of the war and postwar conditions that could now be 
regained. This did not satisfy Mr Naesmith, genera! secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Weavers Association, and himself a 
member of the Cotton Board, who pressed for further ¢lucida- 
tion. The Board maintained that a defeatist target was at 
all costs to be avoided and that an optimistic one was in- 
finitely preferable, and that if Lancashire had set itself a lower 
target and then exceeded it, other exporting nations would 
charge it with flooding the market—the very thing the Buxton 
conference had been called to avoid.. No outsider would wish 
to criticise unfairly Lancashire’s own attempts to prope! itself 
out of the doldrums of the world trade in textiles: and the 
international contacts achieved at Buxton were almost 
certainly worthwhile. But forecasts admittedly inflated by 
wishful thinking may be worse than none at all: next time the 
textile manufacturers meet perhaps they will be able to stand 
a little realism in British—and other—forecasts. 


* * * 


British Deals in Dollar Stocks 


Some market analysts in New York have put part of 
the blame for the recent unsettlement in Wall Street on 
sales of dollar securities by the British Treasury. Although 
these reports are grossly exaggerated, there may be an 
element of truth in them. After the final repayment in 1951! 
of the British Government’s wartime loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the underlying collateral 
securities were freed ; those that had been merely borrowed 
from their British owners were returned to them, but a port- 
folio of securities (probably worth about $500 million) te 
mained in the undisputed ownership of the British Govern- 
ment and was held in the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
It seems probable that some switching has recently bee 
taking place in this portfolio, and that the British Govern- 
ment has been taking its profit on certain common stocks 
(including, reputedly, some 100,000 Amerada Oil (or- 
poration shares) and reinvesting the proceeds in other 
securities. It should be emphasised, however, that these 
operations have not added up to any sudden dumping ol 
securities on the market; in particular it should no! o& 
assumed that the British Government has been selling ‘' 
dollar securities and turning the cash into its reserves. 


* * * 


Good News in Rubber 


American consumption of natural rubber may incres¢ 
by some 120,000 tons a year because of the reported decision 
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scan manufacturers to use more natural rubber and 
During the first eight months of this year 
.» consumption totalled about 800,000 tons, of which 
ons, Or 3§ per cent, was natural and the rest syn- 
From the beginning of October the proportions are 
sted to 4§ per cent natural and 55 per cent 
cubber. It is believed that natural rubber may 
reach §0 per cent of the total consumed in the 
es—provided there is no change in relative prices 
~ and natural rubber in the meantime. The main 
the present changeover is that the current price 
SS rubber, the grade chiefly used by the American 
s slightly lower than 23 cents a lb, at which price 
rpose synthetic is sold. But butyl synthetic is an 
:; this type is largely used in the manufacture of 
es and is still considerably cheaper than No. 1 RSS, 
erade of natural rubber suitable for this purpose. 


production of natural rubber was expected to exceed 
tion by 300,000 tons this year, but in fact the stock- 
probably absorbed the whole of this potential surplus. 
rubber market will not be wise to rely on similar 

to absorb next year’s surplus. World production 
ral rubber is falling, but unfortunately consumption 
n lower this year than last. If American consumption 


types of rubber does not fall much below 1.2 million 


xt year, the consumption of natural rubber in the 
States should increase to about 550,000 tons. This 
sill leave the consumption of synthetic rubber at 
700,000 tons, although it could sink to 510,000 tons 


before controls on the use of natural rubber would be reim- 
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‘m of finanee or business, the chances are that 
can help you deal with it. And that is what we 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


ibber market has given a cautious welcome to che 
the change in United States policy. Spot prices of 
in London rose by 7d. to 224d. a lb on Wednesday, 
are unlikely to increase much further, because if 
pened natural rubber would cease to be competitive 
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with the synthetic product. From the point of view of 
Britain’s dollar earnings, the probable rise in American con- 
sumption is particularly welcome. Dollar earnings from 
Malayan rubber have fallen sharply this year, not only 
because of the reduction in price but also because a much 


smaller quantity has been shipped to the United States than 
Mm 1951. 


Changes in EPU 


The United Kingdom has now duly received the gold 
that it earned from EPU in September ; its surplus—and 
thus its gold receipt—in that month has now been officially 
confirmed at £13,242,857; this is the first surplus the 
United Kingdom has earned with Europe since May, 1951, 
and it remains to be seen whether it represents the start of 
a new chapter in the story of EPU. The recent meeting 
of the Managing Board of EPU did not, however, suggest 
that any such new chapter will have to be worked through 
under very different rules from those that have obtained 
hitherto. The Managing Board’s main tasks were to study 
the questions of an increase in the German and the Dutch 
quotas. Each of these countries has now an accounting 
surplus in excess of 75 per cent of its initial quota. The 
Board has recommended an increase in the Dutch quota from 
$355 million to $455 million, but no recommendation has yet 
been made about the German quota. The Managing Board 
has also been analysing the suggestion made in its last report 
that Latin-American countries might be included in the 
membership of EPU. A detailed statistical exercise has 
been started to measure the precise effect of such an inclusion 
—an exercise that might with advantage have been made 
before the suggestion was ventilated in the report. On the 
basis of this study, it now seems unlikely that Latin-American 
countries will be asked to become fully fledged members 
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safeguard money and cash 

cheques. But we go further. 
We maintain specialist departments 

‘unctions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual 
can nevertheless be used to very good purpose. 
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A short time ago we had a phone call from a manufacturer of woollen 
goods. He was concerned about the heavy increases im customs 
duties recently imposed in Venezuela on textiles. Was this likely to 
kill his export trade to that country ? 


We told him that, although the general opinion appeared to be that 
this increase had virtually closed the market, we were referring the 
matter to our Caracas Branch. 


Within a few days we were able to quote him a report from this 
branch stating that there was still a market in Venezuela for high 


quality textiles of British manufacture, and that the demand was 


likely to continue. 
Thus, thanks to our on-the-spot representation, we were able to 
obtain first hand, independent comment and clarify for the exporter, 
in a matter of days, a situation that might otherwise have remained 
obscure for weeks. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 


As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we can offer you special services—cither direct or through your own 
bank. These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet 
“The advantages of being here and there”. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on application to:— 


The Research Department (skCTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
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of EPU. It does seem, however, that the use of the EPU 
mechanism might facilitate certain compensation transactions 
between Western Europe and Latin-America. 


* * x 


The Film Producer’s Share 


Two years ago, few people in British film production 
would have said that in this country “the proportion of 
[net] box-office receipts flowing to the producer [is] less 
illiberal than in other countries of the world.” Even today, 
many technicians would deny it. But the British Film Pro- 
ducers’ Association has said so, in its annual report this week. 
It is clear that, in the view of the producers at any rate, the 
increased “ Eady levy.”—by which producers of British films 
receive a farthing or three-farthings on every seat sold in 
British cinemas, over and above their ordinary commercial 
earnings from film hire—has been enough to make film pro- 
duction here once again a reasonable proposition. 


The levy was one of those convenient makeshifts, common 
in British practice, that serve a purpose without tying the 
Government to a specific policy, and become by degrees part 
of the customary order of things. But it may not pass into 
established custom so easily. The people who pay it, the 
cinema exhibitors, are themselves encountering hard times, 
even apart from the heavy burden of Entertainments Duty ; 
and the levy is one item in their expenditure that is entirely 
voluntary. As a result of agreeing to pay it, they did obtain 
some concessions in duty in 1950 and 1951—though these 
may not have been as large as were expected. Nevertheless, 
they are required to pay the levy by nothing more binding 
than the word of their trade association. Only a few exhibitors 
are refusing to pay, and the fraction of the total levy that their 
contributions would represent is even more insignificant. But 
many other exhibitors would probably hesitate to renew the 
undertaking to pay it for longer than the present term, which 
ends in August, 1954, however much the producers may feel 
that this is “ money which Parliament intended that they 
should pay over to British production.” The cinema business 
still hopes for more relief from duty ; and some exhibitors 
feel an “‘ Eady extension ” should be retained as a bargaining 
counter. They are not, as a body, worried by the fact that 
given the present term of the levy producers can hardly enter 
into commitments for making films after about March next 
year ; though the major circuits, which have links with pro- 
duction, support extension now. 

Therefore the future of British film production, despite its 
present comparative health, remains unsure. Urged to extend 
the levy system as a statutory regulation, the Government has 
blandly replied that it is the industry’s business. It seems 
likely that the system will be extended eventually, even if less 
soon than the producers hope. But even the last government, 
which devised various forms of support for film production, 
never quite committed itself “ not only to protect the industry 
indefinitely, but also to aid it financially for as far ahead as 
can be seen.” Nor is this Government very likely to commit 
itself ; though it is perhaps equally fair to guess that it will 
continue to follow that policy without saying so. 


* * x 


Imports Fall Faster 


The decline in imports gathered speed in the third 
quarter. Most of the reduction again fell on raw materials, 
but the value of food imports declined more steeply than 
it did earlier this year. During the first half of the year 
declines in price were mainly responsible for the fall in the 
value of imports of raw materials, but in the third quarter 
the expiry of old contracts enabled larger cuts to be made in 
volume. In all, foreign raw materials cost Britain £305 
million in the third quarter, compared with £367 million 
in the second quarter. For example, imports of paper- 
making materials. which were among the few raw materials 
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affected by the Butler cuts, declined in the secong quartes 
mainly because of a fall in woodpulp prices 
tacular fall in the third quarter reflected a shar; 
in volume as well. The fall in the value of impor: 
materials continued in the third quarter when the 


5 but the spec. 
> reductiog 
Of textile 


; : ; re Was 
seasonal falling off in arrivals of raw wool. kee 
Prices of foodstuffs have generally been higher this yey 
than in 1951, and the slight reduction in the value of thei 
imports conceals a larger cut in volume. However, in the 
third quarter a seasonal fall-in the price of food imports 


helped to reduce the amount spent on food by £50 million 
compared with the second quarter. Grain and flour impor 
were sharply down, following exceptionally heavy imports 
in the first half of the 
year. The import cate. 


gory “Other Food” 


rR showed a sharp fall in 
the third quarter ; this 

was partly due to q 

decline in the quantity 


of sugar imported but 
[Export Prices 


THE TERMS OF TRADE 
(1951 = 100) 


mostly to cuts in the 
import of a number of 
— unrationed foodstuffs. 
And the reduction in 
the glollar allocation for 
tobacco is now begin- 
ning to tell: imports 
rose in the _ third 
quarter, but not to the 
same degree as during 
the same period last 
year. Supplies for the 
rearmament drive con- 
tinue to form an excep- 
tion to the general déwnward trend of imports. Imports 
of non-ferrous metals remained at the high rate of the 
first two quarters and so did imports of machinery, which 
for the first nine months of the year have amounted to 
nearly double their value in the same period last year 


Much of the sting has been taken out of the reduction 
in imports by the fall in prices, which are now some 8 per 
cent lower than they were a year ago. This movement is still 
continuing. In September import prices fell by two points 
owing mainly to a further sharp fall in raw material prices, 
but also to the seasonal fall in the price of foods. Export 
prices fell by one point in September ; prices of textiles 
renewed their downward drift and for ‘the first time since 
the end of 1950 the price of metal and engineering exports 
also declined. However, the terms of trade were still moving 
in this country’s favour ; they have improved by no less 
than 14 per cent since the middle of 1951. 
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A fall in the terms of trade indicates a 
movement favourable to this country. 





* * * 


Textile Exports on the Mend ? 


This year, unexpectedly, textile exports have provided 
the exception to the rule. They were declining steeply in 
the first quarter of the year when most other exports were 
reaching record heights. But now that almost all this 
country’s major exports are falling, textiles seem to be pulling 
out of the dive. In the third quarter they totalled £82 million 
compared with £88 million in the second and {119 million 
in the first quarter. Admittedly, the second quarter contained 
rather fewer working days than usual, but on a daily rate 
basis the fall in textile exports between the second and third 
quarters was little more than half the corresponding decline 
between the first and second quarters. Wool textiles are in 
the van of the recovery. In spite of a slight fall in September, 
they rose to £30.2 million in the third quarter, an increas¢ 
of £2.6 on the quarter ; there had been a fall of £6.4 million 
between the first and second quarters. Exports of cotton 


goods, on the other hand, continued to fall sharply in the 
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Beer is Best 

Austin Reed Men’s Wear 
Atkinsons Skin Deep ao 
Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes Bat. 
Cadbury’s Chocolate Biscuits : 
Jowett Cars 

Izal Disinfectant, San Izal, Izal Toilet Rolls, 

Zal Pine Fluid, Zalpon (Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd.) 

Heal’s Beds, Furniture 

Morley Stockings, Underwear, Gloves 

Boots No. 7 Cosmetics 

Pascall’s Sweets 

Halex Toothbrushes, Hairbrushes 

Johnson’s Baby Powder, Band-Aid Adhesive Dressings 

Ultra Radio, Television 

Poly Holidays ) 

Araby Toilet Soap, Cidal, Pat, Clozone, etc. (J. Bibby & Sons Ltd.) 

Personna Razor Blades 

Red, White & Blue Coffee 

Old Angus Whisky 

Window and Plate Glass (Pilkington Brothers Ltd.) 

Ostermilk Baby Food, Farex 

Sandeman Port and Sherry 

Men’s Hats (Men’s Hat Promotion Ltd.) = 
Fish (British Trawlers’ Federation Ltd.) ae 
Radiation Cookers and Stoves 
‘Lightning’ Fasteners (I.C.1.) 
Aluminium Union Limited - 
Northern Aluminium Company Limited 
Stee] Tubes (Tube Products Limited) 


me. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LIMITED 
Advertising & Public Relations, 25 Savile Row, London, W.1. Phone: Regent 7080 (16 lines) 
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TH 
nird quarter, though the September figure showed a slight 
rovernent. Im the quarter they totalled £28.8 million, or 
cle more than half the amount for the third quarter of 1951. 


Ck and rayon exports in the third quarter amounted to 
[8.3 million, which was only slightly less than the second 
quarter figure, partly in consequence of a recovery in the 
South African market. 

Although exports of metal-using industries remain higher 
than a year ago, the trend in recent months is not encourag- 
ing. Exports of metals and metal products, which had risen 
slightly in the second quarter compared with the first, fell 
in the third by no less than 19 per cent, on a daily rate 


fur TREND OF SELECTED BririsH Exports 
({ millon) 
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basis. On the same basis, engineering exports declined by 
15 per cent in the third quarter compared with a fall of 
3 per cent in the second quarter. Within the group, exports 
of machinery followed this general drift downwards, though 
shipments of machine tools remained remarkably steady. 
Exports of textile machinery fell only slightly, in spite of the 
much vaunted world wide recession: the third quarter’s 
figure was indeed a little higher than that for the second. 
Exports of vehicles have fallen more steeply than those of 
machinery ; though there was a sharp increase in exports of 
cars to North America during the third quarter, it was not 
sufficient to offset the continued decline in the major sterling 
area markets. Coal exports this year present a marked contrast 
to the general trend ; they have increased steadily, and in 
the third quarter they reached a level more than double that 
of the same period last year. 


* * * 


Oliver Twist Airlines 


In spite of a highly successful year, in which fortune 
has favoured them both politically and economically, the 
independent air transport operators still labour under a sense 
of grievance. Since the Government threw open the develop- 
ment of new routes to all operators, more than 60 applications 
have been made for licences to operate new services, ranging 
from short-range domestic to transatlantic routes. In the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1952, members of the British 
Independent Air Transport Association, to which most of 
the independent companies belong, have doubled the freight 
that they carried: they flew more than 6.5 million ton miles 
and the number of passenger miles flown increased by 40 
per cent to 154 million. The capacity of their combined fleets 
increased by a million pounds to a total of three million 
pounds, only 800,000 pounds smaller than that of British 
European Airways. This suggests that the industry must be 
in a far healthier condition than it was a year ago—when, 
admittedly, it looked so sick that the future of some of its 
members hung in the balance. 


Having staked their claim to their due share in expanding 
at traffic the independents are now asking for Govern- 
ment assistance to buy aircraft in which to carry it. 
‘ME association’s report says that one of the “major ques- 
ons of policy ” that remains to be settled by the Government 
is “how the independent operators are to find new aircraft 
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with which to operate new services.” In view of the difficulty 
of getting private capital, the association argues that the 
“ Government will have to prime the pump either by giving 
a guarantee to private capital loans or themselves ordering 
the aircraft for hire-purchase by operators.”- Even though, 
as the association suggests, the trooping operations of the 
independents give them a measure of strategic importance, 
any proposal that the Government should put up money for 
operations too risky for the City calls for stronger justification 
than this. Nor is it wholly true that the difficulty the 
companies have had in their search for the funds with 
which to buy aircraft (in particular, Bristol Britannias at 
£600,000 apiece) is due to the lack of serious study given by 
“ financial interests ” to the air transport industry. One of 
the most successful of the independents was backed by one 
of the big insurance companies and is proving a profitable 
investment. Moreover, many of the aircraft manufacturers 
are themselves prepared to offer hire-purchase terms to their 
customers. If British companies prove that they can take 
advantage of the opportunities offered with existing facilities, 
however limited, they will not have to wait long for capital to 
finance further expansion. 


* * * 


Tin and Cheap Sterling 


The committee of the London Metal Exchange has re- 
cently called the attenticn of its members to the “ deep con- 
cern” of the Bank of England at the loss of hard currency 
that has been suffered as a result of the use of cheap sterling 
in financing purchases of tin in the London and Singapore 
markets. Very large quantities of tin purchased in this way 
have recently been re-sold in dollar countries—to the detri- 
ment of direct exports from the sterling area. The members 
of the Metal Exchange have, therefore, been asked to ensure 
that any tin purchased from them “is solely for industrial 
use in the stated country of destination.” This is the latest 
indication of the continuance—indeed the growth—of cheap 
sterling operations in the commodity markets. Transferable 
sterling has recently hardened to over $2.69-70, a figure at 
which the discount on the official rate is no more than 3 per 
cent ; it says much for the perfection of the technique of 
commodity shunting that at this level Continental merchants 
should still find it profitable to engage in transactions of this 
character. London metal traders will no doubt strive earnestly 
to comply with the new request, but it is difficult to believe 
that they will really be able to plug all the leaks. In fact, the 
authorities’ latest method of trying to check these deals seems 
unlikely to be any more successful than its previous method 
of relying on gentleman’s agreements with the central banks 
of the countries concerned. It has become clear recently that 
these central banks are not giving their co-operation to the 
British Exchange Control as fully as had been hoped ; it 
would be expecting a great deal of them to act as policemen 
for a mechanism in which they themselves have no faith. 
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Shipyards’ Output Declines 


The doubts that have been felt about the complaints 
of shipbuilders that they have been starved of steel seem to 
be dispelled by the latest shipbuilding returns compiled by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. They show that in the third 
quarter of the year work in progress in British shipyards 
declined, against the rising trend in the rest of the world. 
While the tonnage of ships under construction abroad rose 
by 264,449 tons gross to a total of 3,802,391 tons, the total 
here dropped by 13,759 tons to a total of 2,062,482 tons. 
This compares with a total of 2,270,621 tons only six months 
ago. Even more revealing figures show the tonnage of vessels 
on which work has begun but which have not reached the 
launching stage. This amounted to 1,745,292 tons twelve 
months ago, but has now declined to 1,534,025 tons. There is 
no question of any lack of orders, since the tonnage for which 
plans have been approved or material ordered has risen from 
1,989,706 tons to 2,684,263 tons in the same period ; and 
even though the rate of new orders received so far this year 
has been less than last, new contracts booked exceed the 
tonnage of ships completed, which is 939,366 tons gross. 


Another disturbing feature of the returns is the rate at 
which the work in the yards of foreign competitors is increas- 
ing. Work in progress in Japan during the quarter increased 
by 603,500 tons, in Germany by 67,165 tons, in Sweden by 
43,965 tons and in Italy by 36,523 tons. In Britain work 
was begun on less tonnage than was launched, but the 
reverse was true of most other countries, particularly 
Germany and Japan, whose speed of delivery is putting them 
at a distinct advantage in the competition for new orders. 
Apart possibly from craftsmanship, the only advantage that 
British shipbuilders now have over Germany and Japan is 
the lower cost of steel. Steel in these countries is more ex- 
pensive, but labour costs are lower, and are likely to_be much 
lower if the British shipbuilding trade unions get their way ; 
and much earlier delivery dates can be guaranteed. 
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The British advantage of cheaper steel, however, is enti, 
lost if adequate supplies are not available. The indus 
allocation for the third quarter was lower than in :\¢ second, 
and for some shipbuilding areas amounted to only aout 60-65 
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per cent of their demands for merchant vessel building. In 
the fourth quarter the allocation was raised by 8 per cent, and 
it has been announced this week that it will go up again by 
9 per cent: which suggests that supplies early next year may 


still be some 30 per cent below what the industry 1s asking 
for. 


Shorter Notes 


The Export Credits Guarantee Department is to extend 
to exporters to dollar account countries in Latin America 
the special facilities that it already affords to exporters to 
the United States and Canada. 


* 


The boom in the Rhodesian copper belt has led to another 
batch of excellent trading results, this time from the 
“ Rhoanglo” group. Rhokana has raised its ordinary divi- 
dend from 200 to 225 per cent, following an increase in its 
“normal profits” from {10.5 to {11.§ million. The con- 
trolling company, Rhodesian Anglo American, has raised its 
ordinary dividend from §5 to 625 per cent, in line with the 
expansion in its “normal profits” from {14.8 to {19.5 
million. As far as British shareholders are concerned, how- 
ever, dividends will be taxed at a rate that is reduced by an 
allowance for double taxation relief. Half of last year’s divi- 
dends were treated as tax-free distributions, as these dividends 
were partly payable out of profits earned before the companies 
emigrated to Rhodesia. 


* 


The International Materials Conference has made a sup- 
plementary distribution of 29,800 tons of crude sulphur ‘or 
the last six months of 1952, additional to the distribution 
announced in July of 3,200,260 tons. 


* 


The return of premier grade motor spirit from February 
next has focused some attention upon the fact that one o! (he 
major companies, Regent Oil, has no catalytic cracking unit 
for the production of such spirit in this country. Regent, 
which is controlled jointly by Trinidad Leaseholds and 
Caltex, is anxious to make clear that Trinidad Leaseholds 53s 
recently completed in Trinidad a modern “cat cracker 
costing between £4 and £5 million ; the motoring public 
will be able to obtain the premier grade of Regent moor 
spirit as well as of other brands. 
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Company Notes 


w. Ward.—Although the value 


Thomas 

¢ ena] sales by the Thomas W. Ward group 
a n £26,624,000 to £29,077,000 
ees ) June 30th, the group’s trading 
a ned practically unchanged, at 
» AM The increase in the value of 
Sail nears to have been due almost 


“ely to an imerease in prices, which has 
cy be matched by an equivalent in- 


i ts: -in fact, since the figure of 
77.026. for trading profits includes an 
Ae ent of “ windfall profits ” following the 
Tees (2 a ton in the price of scrap 
“on and sicel in August, 1951, it is probable 
that the group’s margins of profits upon 
wales were reduced in the last financial year. 
Thank reduction in the charge for 
raxatio profits have risen fractionally, 
tana | 287 to £761,134. But as this 


so slight, the directors could not 


4o more than maintain the ordinary dividend 
do mort 


- 20 per cent, and repeat the appropriation of 

£200 0 the general reserve. 

~ There e been almost as few changes 

» the consolidated balance sheet as in the 
Years to June 30, 
1951 1952 


f f 
26,624,000 29,077,000 
2,026,244 2,026,077 
2,139,736 2,158,765 

208,975 243,654 

1,092,866 1,076,564 

753,287 761,134 

116,875 115.500 

per cent 20 20 
idia : 203,099 186,179 
ision Siivaas 200,000 200.000 
200,000 200.000 
Dr. 38,773 Dr. 22.226 


2,505,257 
4,060,874 
2.614 851 
1,366,558 
3,438,259 3,801,009 
1,100,000 1,100,000 
lid. yields £5 Ys. per cent. 


2,831,817 
4,330,111 
3,309,759 
1,135,749 


eciation 


iccount. The group’s invest- 
has increased: in line with 
turnover, but the increase 
n the book value of stocks from £2,614,851 
to (3,309,759 has taken place without mak- 
ng any serious calls upon the group’s liquid 
a In effect, Thomas W, Ward has 
marked time, but in the current year it may 
suffer some reverse in its fortunes. Orders 


STOCKS 


arr ‘ r 
C MV & c aah 


that the group has received are being worked 


off more 


quickly than new orders—particu- 
from overseas buyers—are being 

Moreover, it seems likely that a 
se in costs may eat into profits, and 






the chi an warms shareholders that “it 
would not be wise to count on results re- 
maining as good as over the last two years. 
Broken Hill Proprietary.—The full 


accounts of Broken Hill Proprietary for the 
year to May 31st last, which are draven up 
in Australian pounds, show that the group’s 
trading balance increased from £A7,645,466 
to £A8,132,290, but that net profits made a 
somewhat smaller advance from £A1,876,053 
to £A1,915,233. The rise in profits reflected 
increases in both output and prices. An im- 
provement in coal supplies supported the 
increase in production of pig iron and steel 
in the company’s works at Newcastle; the 


production of pig iron increased from 
738,877 to 843,712 toms and of steel 
from 757,064 to 822,715 tons. Work- 


ing costs, however, were rising throughout the 
year, so that prices had to be stepped up last 
autumn; to some extent, therefore, profits 
must have benefited from inventory gains on 
the stocks that the group then held. Since 
the end of the financial year a further increase 
iN prices has taken place and this is now to 
to be followed by a third dose. This third 
increase will have to be made at a time when 
the demand for pig iron in Australia is declin- 
ing; the company’s output of pig iron is 
already in excess of Australia’s current re- 
quirements, but arrangements have been 
made to export the surplus. 


he increase in Output has been made 


‘actually fallen. 


possible by a further extension of the group’s 
productive capacity. In the last financial year 
the net book value of the machinery, plant 
and equipment owned by the group rose from 
£A24,915,992 to £A30,890,792 ; at the same 
time the book value of stocks increased from 
4,A10,593,218 to £A14,341,154. Both these 
mcreases are a reflection of the inflation of 
prices as well as of the company’s growth. 
Taken together, they have made a serious call 
upon the group’s liquid resources despite the 
issue of new shares in 1951. In the consoli- 
dated balance sheet, cash balances (net of the 
unsecured overdrafts owed by the group) are 
shown to have fallen very sharply, from 
£A3,963,430 to £A435,637. 

In estimating what ordinary dividends are 
likely to be paid by Broken Hill, investors 
should give considerable weight to this decline 
in liquid resources. In 1951-52 the com- 
pany maintained the ordinary dividend at 
8} per cent, but the fina] dividend of 4} per 
cent was paid in May on the increased 
ordinary capital of £A24,944,196. The com- 
pany has already paid an interim dividend 
of 4} per cent on the new capital for the 
current year. This suggests the directors will 
decide to do no more than to maintain a full 
year’s dividend rate of 84 per cent. The 
sterling equivalent of this dividend rate is 
6$ per cent, so that on this basis the £1 





ordinary shares at the current price of 
31s. 10}d.xd yield 4.2 per cent. 

_ Fairey Aviation.—The boom that the 
aircraft industry is enjoying is not fully 


reflected in the accounts of Fairey Aviation 
for the year to March 3st last. Group 
trading profits have risen by £148,817 to 
£804,832, but—as taxation has risen by 
£167,025 to £417,301—net profits have 
It is not possible, however, 
for aircraft manufacturers to link profits 
earned in any particular financial year to the 
deliveries of aircraft actually made in that 
year. In consequence, no less than 
£525,000 of the profits of £804,832 reported 
in the last financial year represented profits 
arising from contract settlements reached 
during the year, but from deliveries 
actually made in earlier *-irs; similarly in 
1950-51 a sum of £420,0uu was credited to 
the trading profit of £656,615. In the latest 
accounts no credit has been taken for goods 
delivered in the year, but still awaiting price 
settlement at the end of last March ; nor, as 
in the past, has any credit been taken for 
profits accruing on work in progress. For 
this reason the provision for British taxation 
does not cover income tax, profits tax and 
EPL arising on such profits. 

The tax provision has, however, risen so 
sharply (from £250,476 to £417,501), that 
the group’s net profits have been reduced 
from £404,493 to £382,994. This figure 
amply covers the maintained ordinary divi- 
dend of 25 per cent, which absorbs £134,892. 
The directors have reduced the appropria- 
tion to the general reserve from £150,000 to 
£100,000, but this has been balanced by an 
increase in the profits retained by sub- 
sidiaries, from £57,202 to £124,361. The 
expansion of the group’s productive capacity 
to meet the demands of the rearmament pro- 
gramme has put a considerable strain upon 
the group’s financial resources. An increase 
in the net book value of fixed assets (from 
£787,517 to £1,040,451) and in the book 
value of “ stock, work in progress and goods 
delivered awaiting price settlement” (from 
£2,508,673 to £5,035,682) has been accom- 

nied by a decline in cash balances from 
£1,325,784 to £360,979 and by an increase 
in bank overdrafts from £89,400 to £919,990. 
At the moment the directors believe that the 
best way of financing the increase in work- 
ing capital is by borrowing from the banks, 
but, in order to be able to tap the other 
source of new money—the capital market— 
if this is necessary, the directors are pro- 
posing that the company’s existing borrow- 
ing powers should be doubled. At the cur- 
rent price of 31s. 6d. the 10s. ordinary shares 
yield just over 7.9 per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


eek gaa ie Ton ae 

= Oct Oct Yield 

| 15, 22, Oct. 22 

Guaranteed Stocks 1952 | 1952 | _ 1952 

; £ sd. 
War Bonds 24% ‘51-53; 9948; 994 I 0 3 
War Bonds 24% '52-54 99 45 94% 110 9 
Exchequer 2}%, 1955 984 94 115 7 

Ser. Funding 18% ’52 (g) (r) sl 

Ser. Funding 13% °53 99 99 118 6 
Ser. Funding 14% °54 97%) S74 119 6 
Ser. Funding 3° °55 1004: 100%, 111 8 
War Bonds 23% °54-56, 984) 984.113 6 
Funding 23% "52-57 99 994; 111 0 
Nat. Def. 5% °54-58..| 99%! 994 113 9 
War Loan 3°, 55-59 98% 984%: 1 14 1) 
Savings 3° °55-65.. 92%: 928 | 2 510 
Funding 2}% *56-61..| 914) 92 \ as ee 
Funding 3% °59-69... 86 84 212 4 
Funding 3% "66-68. . 878 87#' 210 8 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 97g | 97g | 2 8 10 
| 2 3 20 
Savings 3% *60-70.. 8&5 854 | 212 8 
Savings 25% '64-67..| 838") 8337*1 213 4 
Victory 4% '20-76...| 1003 | 101 2 0 7 
Savings 3% °65-75 828 82#, 2 11 ll 
Consols 4%, (aft. 1957) 865 874 2 8 3 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961), 77 | 78}/2 7 0 
Treas, 24%, (aft. 1975)| 57% 57%} 25 9 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966) 678 68 26 5 
Treasury 34% °77-80 894 8935 2 8 3 
Redemption 3% "86-96 78 78312 7 6 
WarLoan 34% aft.1952} 78% 79 2 611 
Consols 24% is'e's 588 58#' 2 4 9 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73.. 83k 83%:'212 6 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77... 823 824 | 211 1 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..| 994/944 2 5 4 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..|  88§*| 88$xdi 2 8 2 
ar Trans. 3% °78-88 78 | 783 '210 7 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73 834 934'212 6 
Br. Gas 3% °90-95.... 767* 764"| 2 9 4 
Br. Gas 34% *69-71.. 90H! 91412 810 
Br. 1. & S. 5b% °79-81) 888 883 2 8 6 


{e) To earliest date 
Assumed average life 


q £99 1&s 6d. 


(f) Flat yield 
13 years approx 





(i) To 


basis 12)% 
(n) Yield basis 40%. 
113%. 


ea Int. (b) Fin. (¢) Diy. whole yr. 
{e} Yield basis 162%. (ft Yield basis 22-9 gross. 
(k) Yield basis 63% 


*Ex div. 


{o) Yield basis 20%. 
t Free of tax. 


anes 


Gross 


Yield, 

Oct, 22, 
1952 

s. d. 
14/90 
i 38 
18 ll 
8 1 
14 4 
5 ll 
19 8 


18 8! 
19 41 
3 102 
3 8 
16 33 
12 3i 
61 
ll 
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51 
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nso ee 
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0 


latest date, 


* Ex dividend. 


(ry) £99 19s. 3d. 
Last Two Price, | Price, Yield, 
Dividends — Oct. 15, Oct. 22,' Oct. 22, 
pe 1952 | 1952 | 1952 
‘to | ° | ,;# § d. 
40 6b} 20 a\Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 64xd| 64xd' 419 06 
5 a| 25 (Anglo-Iran {1 58 54 5 § 6 
123d; ThalAssoc. Elec. {1.| 72/6 72/6 510 4 
20 di 74a Assoc, P.Cem.£1)101/3xdH01/3xdi 5 8&8 8 
+224 10 a\Bass #1 125 1123/9 |618 7 
20 « 5 a\Boots 5/-... 20/- | 20/- 5 0 0 
8b} 3 a\Brad. Dyers £1.| 24 | 24 911 8 
44a} 6 (Br, Celanese 10/-| 24/9 | 24/3 | 410 9 
: Br. Motor Cp. 5/-; 31/10}| 32/6 | ; 
12 6| 6 @Br. Oxygen {1..| 51/103} 52/15 | 5 7 44 
3b} 3 a@iCan. Pac. $25 $614 | $59) | 413 9 
5 al ThbiCoats {1... 45/- | 45/- 511 1 
5 ai 646\Courtaulds {1 36/9 | %/3 |6 4 2 
15 c| 2alCumard £1.....| 34/6 | 34/~ | 816 6 
Tha| 15 b\Distillers 4/-...| 17/- 17/- | 5 511 
17$c| 17§c\Dunlop {1..... 46/3 4/3 |7Tll 4 
12$c} 15 cjFord {1...... 49/9 50/3 519 5 
| i | 
Tha| 15 diGen. Elect. {1..| 40/6 40/6 |5ll lp 
5 ai 10 biGuest Keen {1.| 54/- | 53/9 |5 11 8 
17 | 7 alGuinness 10/-..| 30/6 | 29/6 | 5 13 lle 
5$b| 4$a\Hawker Sid. £1.| 38/3 | 37/9 |5 6 90 
13 c| 5 ailmp. Chem. {1.; 43/6 44/6 | 5 16 10 
18}d| 13}ajlmp. Tobacco £1) 55/3 55/3 | 7 4 Se 
$2c| $2.6ciInt. Nick. n.p...| $865 | $824 | 512 7 
l7}c} 7hclJ’burg Con. £1.) 48/6 | 46/103} 7 9 4 
10 b 5 ajLancs. Cotton £1) 38/14 | 38/14 717 4 
10 dj ThaiLon. Brick £1. .} 61/3 61/3 | 514 3 
15 a| 65 b\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 43/9 | 44/6 | 4 9 lln 
159) 6$a) Monsanto 5/-. . 25/-* | 24/-xd' 413 9 
1035} 6 ajP. & O. Def. £1.) 51/-xd| 50/6xd} 6 12 0 
Thal 17}6|P. Johnson 10/-.| 36/9 | 36/9 }616 1 
+85 ~ e/Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 344 34} 5 10 6 
50 a} 175 6|Rhokana f1... 22} 2144 |10 9 4 
5 a| 10 d\Rolls Royce £1.) 59/4} | 60/7§ | 4 18 11 
+5 al ti0 6iShell” Stk. £1.) 82/6 80/74 513 7f 
1246} 13}a/Tube Invest. {1} 55/9 55/9 |4 9 & 
15 b 5 a\Tur. Newall £1.) 93/9 [| 95/- 443 
‘ba 8}b| Unilever {1....| 46/3 | 45/- |6 0 0 
! 

10 c} 12$c\Union Castle £1) 22/- 22/- 513 8 
5b 5 a\Union Disc, £1.) 42/- 42/- 415 3 
t6}ai +6}d/Utd. Molass.10/-| 31/6 | 31/6 | 6 5 9m 
50 cl 50 ci\U.SuaBetong{1| 35/-- | 36/3 j27 11 8 
10 b 2ha\ Vickers £1... 43/6 43/6 5 14 ll 
274d) 15 a\ Woolworth 5/- .| 42/6 43/- 418 10 


(d) Yield basis 14%. 


(h) Yield 


(m) Yield basis 19- 8%. 
(p) Yield basis 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 18, 1952, 
total ordinary ‘revenue was £52,653,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {103,693,000 
and issues to sinking funds £409,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£17,852 p00 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
1952, was {382,125,000 compared with a 
deficit of £92,837,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
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' CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousands) 
Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Billy).... 27,505 24% Def. Bonds. . 645 
| 34° Def. Bonds.. 3,060 | 3% Def. Bonds.../ 1,341 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,461 3%, Ter. Annuities 1,906 
Ways and Means Other Debt :— 
Advances ...... 39,975 Internal........ 14 
72,001 3,906 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 

























Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 

















AND EXPENDITURE rar _— ee oT on 
. : , ; EOE a aa = ie Om by ng 
. | NV Week i Meal ba = y 
| Es oe — — | ended Tender} Tap | Public| Eng- | Banks Dem 
| mate,! to | to | Oct. | Oct. | Depts. | land 
1952-555-+ 20i0ct. 1a) 20, | 18, | 1951 
| £000 T"h9si | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | Oct, 20] 3250-0) 2315-4 5 
a Rnsiildacengd sere i 1952 i 
~ Receipts into the July 26] 3000-0} 1459-5 4747-3 | 
REVENUE Exchequer 5 | 
thousand) Aug 3020-0} 1430-3 4714-7 | 
Orp. REVENUE } a Ci 3040-0) 1403-3 4709-7 | 
Income Tax . 1804225) 487,536) 510,115) 17,796) 11,187 16} 3030-0; 1450-6 4760-4 | 
Sur-tax .........| 123,000) 58,900, 36,700; 1,100; 1,100 | 23} 3020-0} 1462-9 4789-9 | 
Estate, etc., Duties | 175,000) 104,400; 80,600} 3,000; 3,000 30} 3040-0} 1445-7 4777-8 | 
Stamps 57,500] 34,900 27,050) 1,300) 1,100 i 
Profits Tax & EP _ | 452,000] 172,000; 213,601 4,800 7,300 | Sept. 6] 3050-0] 1443-1 4812-3 
Excess Profits Les 5,001 ; 13} 3070-0} 1479-9 4838-6 | 
ial Conteibu- } i 204 3090-0 /1470-4 4877-9 | 
tion and other} } 2,00 Rs 4554-6 4841 6 | 
inland Revenue} j 1915 95) 40: | 
le cae $j | Oct. 4/3120-0; 1471-8 4850-7 | 
Tota' Inland Rev. |2618725 839, 651 869,015) 28,036) 23,587 | 1] 4320-6" 4568-6 | 
—_—4{— 1 | 4348-1* “1 | 
{ WOS..eeses 1043500 554, 447) 570,347, ie >| 20,735 | 
. 779 ry i ! 
ERED noes 6x8 sins vA wee 315,818) 6,8 - a * In consequence of official purchases of tender bili or } 
tal Customs and} Z | connection with cash subscriptions ~ the a issues of 
Rey oO > | serial funding stock, it is impossible to caiculate. the 
er eneee eacessoot stent ab bah. a 58S m, 28,565 division between tap and tender bills until all the bills | 
Motor Duties ....| 64,150 12 645 12. 742 108 | purchased have passed their original maturity date. 
surpl'sfrom Tradg.| 12,000) 65,927 : TREASURY BILLS 
PO (Net receipts).|  ... aS ake ' 
Broadcast Licences; 15,000) 5,000; 5,050) ... Asaowni | 
sundry Loans .| 26,000, 19,666 18,805) 6435 t aition Average Atlotted | 
Miscell. (incl. Sur-} ; Date ot , sania Rate at 
plus War Stores)| 110,000] 72,250) 65,724 3,114) 2,293 | Tender |Applied! A tlot- of Min. | 
\——-- }--——- poenend qumapaneione Jttered| es 7° hind Allotment Rate | 
Total Ord. Rev... }46613791964565 1915500] 60, 878) 52,653 oo 
SELLE BALANCING — -————| | —___— | 
Post Office. 209,234 100,000! 104,600 3,800) 3,900 
Income Tax on i 
EPT Refunds 4,900, 3,259, 2,752) 423 48 
Total 487551! 2067804 2022852165, 101 56, 601 
sxchequer | 
EXPENDITURE | 


to meet payments 


ssues out of the 
£ thousand 















Orb. XeEeNn DITURE 





















int. & Man. of Nat } 

Debt ; 575,000] 289,415 324,748) 22,093) 
Payments to N. 

{reland ; 40.00 19,051; 20,33 ee 
‘ther Cons, F unds 10,006 S, ae 4,87 231 
Total . -.++- | 625,00C 313, 806. 349, 948 22, 095, 23, 093 
Supply Services .. | 55543641732298 1929825) 74,500 80,600 
fotal Ord. Expd. . }417936792046104'2279773] 96,593) 103693 
Sinking Funds . ii,2 298 17,852 566 409 
loteh dk’ Wel : 

Bal Expd } 417936712 
Se_e-BaLaNncinG hg 
Post Office .- | 209,23 3,900 
mnceome Tax on i 

EPT Refunds. 4,90 423) 48 
lotal 439.5502 2160641 240497 101382, 168050 


After 
£97,789 to £2,961,445, 


decreasing Exchequer balances by 
the other operations 
the week increased the National 


{68,094,743 to £26,249 million. 
NET 


fo! 


Dy 


RECEIPTS (¢ een 


Housing (Temp. Accom.) Act, 1944, 8 1,145 | 
Cinematograph Film Prod. (Special Li aes) Ac ts, 
OTe .'55 od adcbndk adh Oboes buiadehewie wel 256 
1,401 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) ag 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950..... $00 
EPT Refunds .... vic aes oak wen 60 
Export (euarantees Act, 1949, s. 3............. 20 
Local Authorities Loans Act 1945, s KY 6,000 
Mise. Fin. Provs. Act, 1950, s. 2({1): Northern 
ireland Exchequer eyes dy ian OPE 1,500 
Coat Industry Acts, 1946 to 1951 sat , . 5,600 
Overseas Resourges Seer Act, 1948, s. 110): 
Colonial Devélopment j . 750 
Misc. Fin. Provs. Act, 1946, s 21), War Damage 
War Damage .... 3,900 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, ‘Postwar Credits. we 314 
18,144 


22,862 | s 


Debt | 





On October 17th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from October 20 to October 25, 1952, were accepted 


dated Monday to Saturday as to about 64 per cent at | 


£99 Js. ild., and above in full 


Treasury 


Bills to a | 


maximum of £230 million were offered on October 24th. | 


For the week ended October 25th the 


banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


{£ thousand) 















Total 27 weeks 
ended 


Week 
ended 








| Savings ¢ 





srtihcates ; 






Receipts 91,800 72,900) 4,000 

Repayments ... 5.5... 75,900 77, 3,100 

ts let Savina asus 15, 900 Dr 4, 1000 900 
Defence Bonds :— _——— Bi. 

Weveets 2. i aa "30, 344 "32, 198 2, 555 

Repayments ........:... 59,151 = 41,384 a 995 

Net Savings .... lDr 8,807 Dr 9,1 186, 560 

P.O. and Trustee - Savings Roesanaasal a ee 

Banks :— 

Raat Ss Ass chk 369,805 389,498) 16.933 

Repayments ............ 438,717 454,336, 15,984 

Net Savings ...........- Dr63,912 Dr64,838) 949 

Total Net Savings ....... Drél ‘819 Dr78.424 + 2409 

Interest on certifi ates repaid 18,593 21,201) 868 

: Interest accrued . 67,758 69.46% 2,478 

Change in total invested. — 12,654-—- 30,163 4.019 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
OCTOBER 22, 1952 
(ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Notes Issued :— 1 Govt. Det 1LOts m The 
Iac oe 1443,487,380| Other « , Harve) 
In Bankg. De- ‘ | Securitie 1485, 184,155 = 
partment... 56,869,443) Other Se 686,754 Nove 
| Coin a Corn 
than gold 25139 ces 
} Amt. of = rhe 
Issue 1500, 000 { an 
} Gold Coin tease G. M 
Bultion . i 
248s. pet with 
fine). . 356,833 Septen 
150,356,825 | 10, 356,823 The 
BANKING DEPARTMENT ite 
£ _— 
Copttal . 4.6 14,553,000 | Govt. Se », 224.939 side 
ea eee 5,221,750 | Other Se 50,133 ion 
Public Deps.:- 34,107,086 | Discounts ine 
Public Accts.* 9,932,071 Advan 485.9% very 
H.M. Treas. | Securities 14,284,992 Marke 
Special Acct. 24,175,015 | res" 
i tC i¢ 
Other Deps. :- 342,576,669 | years 
Bankers..... 278,084,277 | Notes... 3 447 , 
Other Accts... 64,492, 392 Coin. 949 
394, 458, 505 i 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Bani The 
of National Debt and Dividend Acco: amy 
2 —s 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ams 
{f million) _ ’ nd E 
was | 
pecte 
) yeal rs 
—____— b 
ssue epi a 420 
Notes in circulation .,... 1346-5 144¢ +144 cor 
Notes in banking depart vide 
SURE... oc eas oe » 53-8 > ; prot 
Government de bt and of 
secucities® ......... 1396-8149 63 =o 
Other securities. ........ 0-7 ) M7 of Pp! 
Gold and cdin.......... 2-9 y 29 shee 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 2483/0 248 45/0 incr 
Banking Dept. :— _— 
Deposits :— year 
Public Accounts ........ 15-Q 13 9:9 tran 
Treasury Special Account 4 5 24 4 brin 
IE SS So beara 300-0) 275 18 “a 
SN CNG Sie ows lobe 31-4 64 64°5 itav 
TOM, Res Ge walt 377 1 crec 
Securities <— : 
Government. ........... 6} 317 Lyd oe 
Discounts, etc........... 8-4 65 ¢ 
CS RE Ciissas Paes cae 13 14-5 ' 
Wo Bok, GOA 339-5 ) 3% red 
Banking dept. reserve. .... 55-4 8 at | 
: 0 the 
PiGparties: 8 oes 14-7 y 1 ma 
Government debt is ¢ , Capit 14,555,008 life 
Fiduciary issue reduced from ‘£1 550 mil wy 
million on August 27, 1952. 
“TH Economist” INDEX oF W) SALE 
Prices (1927-100) 
Jet. 16, | Oct et. 2 Tr 
1951 1952___ 1982 {3 
170-8 193-8 320 f 
180-1 } 190-9 1-5 . 
257-2 217 15-2 dy 
362-9 369°7 71-9 {i 
198-4 184-6 85:1 th 
aes | 20-8; mes w: 
ci! $1 
TOLS = 100 5 6h. ies ~~ 306: 3 [x Pl 
ses ted. ? 
GOLD AND SILVER D 
The Bank of England’s official buying p sold a 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 246s. Od. per fi e On n 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price mised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine o pot C 
cash prices during last week were as follows ae 
Sitver ee ke 
1952 : . 
London |New York! Bombay y C 
r ounce|per ounce; \per 100 tola on , 
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OMPANY_ MEETINGS 


sI[EN HARVEY & ROSS, 
LIMITED 


EVENTFUL YEAR FOR DISCOUNT 
MARKET 


MR G. M. B. PORTMAN’S 
STATEMENT 




























































































The : innual general meeting of Allen 
Harvey & Ross, Limited, will be held on 
November 13th at the company’s offices, 52, 
Cornh don, E.C. 

The f ig is the statement of the chair- 
int managing director, Mr 


GM B ‘man, which has been circulated 
with rt and accounts for the year to 
Septe 1952: 

The iny’s balance sheet as at 
Septem 1952, and the profit and loss 
account ow before you for your con- 
side adoption. 

The \ has been, almost from its start, 
very ¢ ul for the London Discount 
Marke h has experienced some return 
to the ‘tic practices of more than 20 
yee 

BANK RATE 

The f x months of trading by your 
compan’ two rises in the bank rate 
causing depreciation in the investment 
and B os: the resultant loss, however, 
was far le crious than might have been ex- 
pected upon a sudden change from long 
years of p money, as your company had 
been able set aside from past profits a 
contingency fund more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for depreciation, and although the net 
profit for the year is lower, the second half 
of our year has shown a satisfactory margin 
of profit. The surplus shown in the balance 
sheet under capital and revenue reserves has 
increased by £24,000 as compared with last 
year and the directors again recommend a 
transfer to general reserve of £25,000, 
bringing the reserve up to £150,000, and 
leaving the amount carried forward to the 
credit of the profit and loss account at almost 
exactly the same figure as a year ago, 

Our liability for profits tax is of course 
reduced and this is reflected in a lower figure 


at which sundry creditors account stands. Of 
the investments held on September 30th the 
maximum life was 2} years and the average 
life was 9 months. 


PURCHASES OF BILLS 


_The company’s purchase by tender of 
Treasury Bills over the whole year fell from 


£342 million to £305 million, and purchases 
of Commercial Bills increased very slightly 
during the year, from £43,419,000 to 
4,43,981,000. In analysing these figures for 


the whole year we see that although there 
Was an increase of 27 per cent over the first 
six months of the previous year, since April 
purchases of Commercial Bills have fallen by 
25 per cent below the figure for the corres- 
Ponding period in 1951. Such is probably 
a common experience owing to the fall in the 
market values of raw materials and the higher 
cost of this type of finance. 


The changes in bank rate have produced at 
least one very welcome consequence: Dis- 
count Houses have at last a reasonable margin 
of running profit on their holdings of 
Treasury Bulls so that they have less need to 


seek a substantial running income from short 

bonds, 

Bh directors desire to express complete 

a _— vith the work of the company’s 
» ‘or which all concerned are very 

grateful, 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A BONUS ISSUE 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
the Olympic Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, was held on October 17th, in 
London. 


The Hon. Gerald H. G. Williamson, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The trading profit, before charging deprecia- 
tion and depletion, has again increased from 
£172,757 in 1950/51—itself a record—to 
£236,404 in the year under review. The net 
profit, £83,461, shows an increase of £28,456. 
An interim dividend of 7 per cent was paid 
on February 9th last and the board now 
recommend a final dividend of 8 per. cent 
and a bonus of 5 per cent. 


The general reserve now stands at 
£314,067. Over recent years it has been 
built up more rapidly with the object in view 
of augmenting the company’s issued capital, 
which the board consider -has been com- 
pletly out of line with the true underlying 
value of the assets. A capital of £250,000 is 
comparatively small and could restrict the 
company’s credit facilities on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The board decided a few months ago to 
make application to HM Treasury for per- 
mission to issue the balance of the authorised 
capital to members as a capital bonus in the 
ratio of one new share for each old share held, 
and, for the purpose, to capitalise £250,000 
of the balance on general. reserve. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals were approved. 





LEWIS BERGER & SONS, 
LIMITED 


MR THOMAS LILLEY’S REVIEW 


The seventy-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held on August 7th in 
London, Mr Thomas Lilley, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to March 31, 
1952 : 


The profit before taxation was £930,010, 
compared with {810,054 in the previous year. 
The paint trade and the Berger group have 
passed through times of extravagant customer 
demand and raw material shortages: with the 
consequent sellers’ market conditions. Then 
the policy of the group was to concentrate on 
tailor-made specialist products. During that 
period the new range of products based on 
Berger styrene patents were marketed. 


The picture has mow changed, raw 
materials are available and new plants allow 
the group to bring the advantages of this 
specialist development work into the general 
range of its products. In the field of decorat- 
ing finishes, which are exclusively marketed 
through merchants, the Bergermaster range _ 
has been extended by the introduction of 
Fantom, a new emulsion paint. The merit 
of the Polykem range of styrene-based indus- 
trial surface coatings has been proved by 
searching commercial test. 

It is proposed that the ordinary dividend 
is increased so that expressed as a percentage 
on the increased capital it is raised from 15 
per cent to 18 per cent. 

I am confident that the group will main- 
tain its pre-eminence in ihe surface-coating 
industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL & 
TOOL CORPORATION 


MR 5S. C. GOODWIN’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 21st at 
Sheffield, Mr S. C. Goodwin, JP, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


The results achieved during the year have 
shown an improvement over those of the 
previous year. The trading profits for the 
year before taxation have amounted to 
£1,135,250, as against £743,787. The divi- 
dend and bonus declared on the ordinary 
stock represents a distribution of slightly over 
4 per cent free of tax on the capital employed 
in the Neepsend group of companies. 


This year for the first time in our history 
we have a profit exceeding one million 
pounds, partially occasioned by the rising 
values in stocks of raw materials used in our 
manufactured products, hence we must be 
prepared for the inevitable fall as conditions 
change as we must always carry important 
stocks, irrespective of prices ruling, thus our 
reason for placing one hundred thousand 
pounds to stock reserve. 


We feel our stockholders and our em- 
ployees should benefit from this year’s 
achievement and we are asking the stock- 
holders to approve a special bonus of 5 per 
cent to the stockholders, and as a token 
of appreciation to every employee on our 
books at March 31, 1952, for their contribu- 
tion towards this year’s success, a bonus of 
£2 per year for each year they have been 
in our employment. Next year cannot be 
comparable with the year under review, but 
I think we need not worry too unduly. 


The report was adopted. 





SWEARS & WELLS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The twenty-fifth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Swears & Wells, Limited, was 
held on October 16th in London, Mr Cyril 
J. Ross, OBE (chairman and joint manag- 
ing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It is satisfactory to record that although 
difficult conditions prevailed the trading 
results for the year have not been unsatis- 
factory. The consolidated profit of £310,370 
compares with last year’s figure of £317,935. 
The directors recommend an ordinary divi- 
dend at-the rate of 5 per cent for the year, 
the same as the previous year. 


The Utility scheme with its rigidity of 
price control was not abolished until March 
this year, and therefore the beneficial effects 
of its removal were not experienced during 
the year under review. The turnover in the 
fur section showed an increase. compared 
with the previous year, and thus was able to 
offset the increased overhead charges. In 
the company’s fashion section, centred in 
branches throughout the country, there was 
a small decline in turnover, but here again 
the net profits earned have been satisfactory. 
In the departmental stores, the trading acti- 
Vities generally declined. 


An exceptional number of our. staff have 
been with us for many years, and others have 
more than the normal responsibilities as they 
are managing the company’s businesses over- 
seas. Your board have, therefore, decided to 
give them and the company’s employees 
generally an opportunity of participating in 
the shareholding and administration of the 
company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


At the annual meeting held recently, Mr 
H. C. H. Graves, chairman, said that in 1951 
226,000 fewer men and 
women died than would have done so if 
death rates had still been at the 1901 rates. 
Whose was the credit ? 

Some credit was due to improved sanita- 
tion and hygiene; even more to great 
advances in surgical and medical methods. 
But with what weapons had doctors and 
others effected this revolution ? Primarily, 
(a) with the newer knowledge of nutrition 
and, (b), with the products of the pharma- 
ceutical industry—insulin, the sulphona- 
mides, the antibiotics, the vitamins and other 
wonders. Their company was proud to have 
played a part under both heads. 


It was objected that these weapons cost 


money. Of course they cost money! 
All agreed that the NHS must be 
efficiently and economically administered. 


Their Board, faced at the latter part of 1951 
with almost daily rising costs, had decided 
against amy increases in prices of their 
pharmaceutical products. This had an 
adverse effect on trading margin, but they 
had gained in esteem, and justly enough in 
turnover |! 


Their world-known product Bemax was 
part of “the newer knowledge of nutrition.” 
Their pharmaceutical products, primarily in 
the vitamin field, held an honourable place 
with the medical profession. 


On the agricultural side, sales of their 
Vitamealo products for cattle, pigs and 
poultry continued to grow. The “newer 
knowledge of nutrition” applied to animal 
husbandry produced marginal economic 
effects — favourable effects— which the 
farmer could appreciate more readily perhaps 
than the rest of the community—because the 
quicker maturity of his livestock, the better 
conversion ratios of food into flesh or milk 
or eggs produced for him a marginal effect 
where he could feel it, in his pocket book. 
Once again, Vitamealo-reared pigs had won 
4 of the 6 Pig Championships at Smithfield 
and 88 per cent of all carcase awards. 

Trading profit at £41,518 should be 
compared not only with the last year’s record 
figure of £63,755, but with the previous 
figure of £10,870. The recession was due to 
the decision not to increase selling prices in 





248,000 fewer. 


“Current assets £621,643,” comparing 
with £226,065 only three years ago, was a 
fair measure of their business increase. They 
were now in a “buyers market” for raw 
materials and on their increased turnover 
were benefiting accordingly. They planned 
to meet the capital commitment of their new 
Crawley factory, if mecessary, without 
recourse to the capital market; although a 
funding operation might later be desirable. 


Their Company was now well placed and 
organised to take advantage of the intense 
activity and development begun in 1940 and 
which had continued unabated. There were 
remarkable opportunities which planned 
research had put in their way. Adverse 
national or world events apart, the directors, 
management and staff of Vitamins Limited 
and of their main subsidiary, Agricultural 
Food Products, Limited, as a united team 
confidently faced the future. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October 23rd in 
London, Mr Kenneth O. Hunter, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1951: 

The output of tin during the year from 
dredging operations (including those of the 
wholly owned subsidiary) amounted to 1,564 
tons as compared with 1,525 tons in 1950. In 
addition a further 61 tons were produced 
from the re-treatment of tin shed tailings, 
giving a total production of 1,625 tons which 
is slightly less than the 1,658 tons which were 
mined last year. Total yardage at 7,469,100 
cubic yards was approximately 1 million 
cubic yards below the previous year’s out- 
put, due almost entirely to the fact of the 
subsidiary company’s dredge being out of 
action for the greater part of the year, but the 
production so lost was approximately offset 
by the increase achieved by the Peek dredge, 
and, to a lesser extent, by the Ngow dredges 
in working richer ground. 


[he average price realised on the sale of 
our product was approximately £721 per ton 
ore, a rise of about £150 a ton on 1950. This 
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some extent offset by a paralle! rise 
costs of about £103,000. 


The net profit before taxation 
is an increase of more than {139 
and is in fact the highest which has 
recorded in your company’s long bined 
has, however, been necessary to provid t 
less than £311,800 in respect of th 


in Mining 


at £489 335 
000 on 19% 


: ; of Uni 
Kingdom taxation. We are proposing sia 
dividend of 25 per cent (making 159 

50 pe 


cent for the year). 
The report was adopted. 





BANGRIN TIN DREDGING 


INCREASED TONNAGE 


The thirty-second annual general meetig 
of this company was held on October 23p4 
in London, Mr Kenneth O. H 
man, presiding 


The following is an extract from his circ. 
lated statement for the year 195] 


The output of tin ore from dredging wx 
maintained at 1,098 tons, as compared with 
1,101 tons last year. In addition, 
34 tons was obtained from the re 
tin shed tailings, making a total of 1,132 togs 
of ore recovered, which is the highest ton. 
nage in the company’s history apart from the 
peak year of 1937 when 1,164 tons wer 
mined. This result has been achieved despite 
the fact that No, 2 dredge ceased operations 
on September 29, 1951, on completion of the 
treatment of the dredgeable ground in the 
old Bangrin area. 


The main reason for the increase is th 
higher average value of the ground worked 
which was 0.72 lb per cubic yard, » 
opposed to 0.67 Ib per cubic yard in 1950; 
both these values are well above the average 
for the remainder of our leases. 


The substantial increase in the world price 
of tin at the end of 1950 and during the first 
months of 1951 was not fully maintained, 
but the satisfactory average of £711 per ton 
ore was nevertheless realised on the year's 
production, resulting in a net revenue o 
£803,783. The profit figure of £405,633 
shows an increase of £86,625 on the previous 
year, and is a record in the companys 
history. Unfortunately at £272,730 th 
amount of taxation also reaches a peak and 
the net available surplus amounts to no more 
than £173,524 as against £140,139 in 1990 


The report was adopted and the proposed 


nter, chair. 


_ & 
a [uUfther 


treating of 


1951—a decision abundantly justified by the increase accounts for an expansion in revenue final dividend of 10 per cent, making 70 per 
effects on turnover. of nearly £223,000 which is, however, to cent for the year, was approved. 
SSeS SS sss SAL 
NOTICES \ se parr er DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER required fo! ee 
; y ,THT CC , , ~~ s i Manufacturi 5 ae i 2 § Vest "Oo be 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in | reaponsibin te Gompansia Ohiet Enciene eters od’ Develey 
Canada with Limited Liabilityy-CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY | ment in connection with present and projected products in the 
Brae ee Seeger Soe ates Patt oe .DEBENTURE | Lubricativn and Hydraulic equipment field. Candidates must have 
TURE STOCK CAI GARY AND ae aa re tore CRE DEBET > B.Sc. Engineering as minimum standard followed by ten years 
PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK a eo RAILWAY FOUR experience in the design and direction of Mechanica! Eny:neering 
RAILWAY FOUR PER CENT FIRST Mc a re NORTH-WEST work. A «xnowledge of modern manufacturing methods advan- 
DEBENTURE STOCK.1n _ ST MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE | tage. but inventiveness and ability to think objectively is «ssential 
yearly interest Sus Sanaers a, GR on cent the Traneine |; Pension Scheme. Age and full particulars of education, training and 
books will be closed on November 17, 1952, and will be re-opened on | Seunwat chee — arene aan ine ie ark t Research 
January 2, 1953.—R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo | \ : : SSEARCH.—A vacancy exists in the Market Ke: 


Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, October 18. 1952. 

I M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES IN INLAND REVENUE DEPART- 

. *MENT.—The Civil Service Commissioners announce that the 

closing date for the special recruitment of Inspectors of Taxes by 

interview of candidates with first and second class Honours degree is 

October 31st. 

—— ASSOCIATION OF INCORPORATED STATISTICIANS.— 
December examinations for Registered Statistical Assistants and 

for final Associateship will be held in University of London Examina- 


tion Halls, Imperial Institute, S.W.7, December 2 to 4, 1952.— 
Further details and prospectuses may be obtained from the 
Association at Management House. 8 Hill Street, London, W.1, 


\ ANUFACTURERS, PRODUCTION AND SALES MANAGERS all 
4ti need MODERN PUBLICITY, the 22nd issue of the international 
annual of advertising art. 600 illustrations. provide a ready means of 
ee ee ee po oe Te competitors throughout the 
world. 35s. from a ooKseliers, publishers, The Studi ite 
66 Chandos Place, London, W.C.2. r reacts ge pcs. 
UITE UNIQUE. ARCHITERCT-DESIGNED DETACHED HOUSE 
burnt down. Protect YOUR home with a ‘‘ Waterloo ’’ Modern 
Fire Extinguisher Soe ts From £6. Write for leaflet and 


price list.— Read and Campbell, (Dept. L.4), 75, Vict f 
London, §.W.1. ‘Phone: ABBey 2602-576: ee ee 


department of a well-known manufacturing company in the 
Home Counties for a young honours graduate in economic subjects, 
with some experience of Industry or Commerce, The post. that of 
Assistant to the Consumer Research Manager, offers ex: ptional 
opportunity for gaining a wide experience in the plann ng and 
operation ef Market Research enquiries. The initial salary w!!! 0° 
be less than £550 p.a., plus non-contributory pension and ule 
assurance benefits,—Applicants are invited to write in co idence, 
ving full details of their age, qualifications and expe! \& 
OX . 
— Secretary /Accountant, it 
/ remuneration £1,200, desires appointment which will allow [ul 
scope for a keen executive brain.—Box 96. 
RINTING Exevutive, possessing all essential connections for com 
plete production of special brochures and books, offers svrvicrs 
to principals contemplating same,—Box 67. a 
SENIOR Export Executive, world-wide experience, fluent 
German, Spanish. seeks appointment commerce/industry. 
+ MAN, 24, junior director London export house, six years 
experience international commerce, world travelled, lanz\iages. 
seeks position at home or abroad, preferably Canada or ‘ex! 
where ideas, initative and hard work count.—Box 95. 


qualified, aged 37, preset 


Irren¢eh, 
Box 93. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE iii OF COVER. 
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THE 


The Motor Industry 


BRITISH CARS IN WORLD COMPETITION 


A CONSPECTUS OF CARS 
THE RIGHT ROADS FOR BRITAIN 


Over-Square Engines 


Higher Compression 


British Cars in World Competition 


N the first half of 1950, 262,507 motor cars were made 

in this country, a rate of 10,150 units a week ; France 
produced 122,799 cars in the same period, and Germany 
produced 92,416, giving a joint weekly output of 8,300 
units. In the second quarter of 1952, British output was 
running at a rate of 8,800 a week, but the joint French 
and German output had reached 13,000 a week. In 1950, 
British car output was nearly one-quarter above the pro- 
duction rate of Germany and France put together ; by 
the middle of 1952, Germany and France had established 
alead of nearly one half over this country. This dramatic 
change gives cause for hard thinking. 


So long as shortage of dollars restricts the sale of 
American cars in the major export markets of the world, 
and so long as British car exports to their principal 
markets enjoy a tariff preference, the incursion of com- 
petition from European car manufacturers may not seem 
a matter of grave concern. But already in some neutral 
markets, such as Holland and Switzerland, the German 
and French factories, with the advantage of lower trans- 
port costs, have established a clear lead in sales. If this 
lead were to enable them to secure the greater share of all 
neutral markets, a major section of Britain’s export trade 
would be menaced. 


An article on a later page argues that certain French 
and German cars offer accommodation and performance, 
ilatively to their weight and cost, superior to those of 
British lightweight vehicles and comparable to British 
models in the cruiser-weight class. The German and 
French automobile industries, taken together, are 
probably concentrated to a greater degree than the 
British car industry. Two leading Continental models, the 
750 c.c. Renault and the Volkswagen, are each produced 
at rates of 2,000 a week, which is higher than the output 
of any single British model. Labour costs per man hour 
are lower ; machine equipment is probably as up to date 
at the Renault works as at any British factory ; utilisation 
of machinery and tools is higher than the British rate. 
In the long run, the British car industry will maintain its 
exports at a high level only by matching the value of 

rman and French models. 


Industrialists often assert that a flourishing export 
trade can be based only on a thriving home market. 
Although the postwar experience of the British motor 
industry may seem to contradict this assertion, the classi- 
cal pattern of the motor car industry throughout the 
world has been that manufacturers have sold the bulk of 
their outputs in their home markets at prices making a 
more than proportionate contribution to overhead costs, 
so that they could sell for export at ex works prices closer 
to their marginal costs of production. As a result, export 
prices, despite transport costs and import duties, have 
tempted the foreign customer. During the postwar years, 
the export demand for British cars has been intense. 
The Government and the industry, in a combined opera- 
tion, have taken advantage of this opportunity by 
severely restricting sales of cars at home. The industry 
has sold the bulk of its output abroad at prices which 
have covered a full share of overhead expenses and 
yielded a reasonable profit. British manufacturers as a 
whole have sold motor cars, commercial vehicles, com- 
ponents and spare parts, to the value of more than £1,000 
million in the five years to the middle of 1952. Mean- 
while, the shortage of cars in the home market has 
maintained used new cars at a big premium above list 
prices ; the more popular models after two years’ use 
have commanded, at least until recently, a considerable 
premium above their retail price plus purchase tax, and 
more than twice their list price, ex tax. 


But in the last two years, this happy state of affairs has 
changed considerably and cars are no longer easy to sell. 
Many importing countries until recently were purchas- 
ing cars and other goods in excess of their means ; these 
countries have taken remedial measures and their own 
purchasing power has proved inadequate to absorb im- 
ports on the old scale. Smaller markets which had 
formerly received modest allocations of the more popular 
cars have stepped into the gap, but it may not be long 
before they begin to show signs of saturation. Increasing 
continental competition implies that the present volume 
of British car exports will be maintained only if prices are 
reduced significantly. Export prices can no doubt be 
reduced and still leave some profit over marginal pro- 
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duction costs. But if export prices are to be reduced, the 
industry will look to the home market for a greater con- 
tribution to overheads and profits. The only effective 
way of securing this result in the long run is to reduce 
retail prices and expand the home market. 

What is the scope for a major expansion of home sales? 
The first step towards the answer is to compare the 
number of cars in use with the distribution of personal 
incomes in this country: — 


Moror Cars 1n USE 


(‘000) 
1920 1925 1930 1935 1938 
186 590 1,075 1,505 1,944 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1,944 1,961 2,131 2,258 2,580 


The next table gives the Inland Revenue’s return of 
incomes (before tax) for 1949-50:— 


(000 
No. in 
Income No. of Cumulative receipt Cumulative 

Incomes of family 

allowances 
Over £1000 = ..csesaes 654 654 116 116 
£1,000-/900 2.0053. * 121 775 22 138 
{900-/800 ........ 184 959 37 175 
$800-£700 ........ 313 1,272 63 241 
{700-{600 .2...... 592 1,864 137 378 
£600-4500 ........ 1,262 3,126 315 693 
£500~—/450 .2..:... 1,075 4,201 275 968 
4450-4400 Shae oon 1,523 5,275 377 1,245 


In comparing the number of cars in use with incomes 
at the different levels, allowance must be made for cars 
used exclusively for business purposes and the (much 
larger) number used partly for business and partly for 
pleasure. A considerable number of private cars must 
be chargeable against Schedule D assessments of business 





profits and this fact alone makes any conclusion from a 
comparison of cars in use and the distribution of incomes 
rather tentative. On the face of the figures, there seems 
to be a substantial number of people with incomes below 
{600 a year who are running cars. 


Some evidence in support of this conclusion emerges 
from a regional analysis of new registrations in recent 
years. This suggests that the smallest proportionate in- 
crease in vehicles registered from 1938 to 1950 was in 
county boroughs-.and the urban counties of London, 
Middlesex and Surrey, and the largest increase among 
the counties, and particularly. in counties of a rural 
character where incomes generally run lower. 


If it is true that families of modest income can afford 
a car despite high prices of new and second-hand cars 
and high running costs, the large number of families in 
the {600-£500 a year bracket and in the £500-£450 
bracket represent a potential market which might be 
developed at a lower level of costs. The largest element 
in the cost of car ownership is taxation. A car with a 


retail price, excluding purchase tax, of £500, run for 
7,000 miles a year at 30 miles per gallon, and written off 
over eight years costs about £125 ; to this taxes add {80 
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er 25, toy 
—more than 60 per cent. A similar sum for a car ogg: 
£315 and doing 38 miles per gallon shows a cost of is 


a year plus £57} per cent for taxes. These ar: reasonahly 
estimates of the cost of motoring in a new car. Ip norm 
times, when second-hand prices are in sensible 


; ‘ © Telatigg: 
with prices of new cars, the less affluen ca 





Vauxhall WYVERN 


obtain their motoring by buying second-hand cars, to sui 
their requirements ; by such means, and by mo: 


ring lesg 

than 7,000 miles a year, those with marginal incomes cay 
become motorists. 

If the number of owners of cars is to be increased, the 


present heavy burden of taxation will have to be reduced, 
Taxation now adds about 60 per cent to | 


cost of 
motoring, and yields about £335 million a ycar—teg 
times the Exchequer’s contribution towards the roads. If 
all forms of taxation on motoring were cut by three. 
quarters, reducing the burden to no more than 15 pet 
cent, the motorist would still be contributing a full share 
to the upkeep and improvement of the roads. If, in addi- 
tion, the motor industry provided a vehicle that would 


give the most modest motor car at the lowest cost, a 
further reduction of 10 or 20 per cent could be expected 
in the cost of motoring. The total cost of ownership might 
be brought down, both forthe new car buyer (if he bought 
the cheapest car offered) and for the second-hand buyer, 
to little more than half of the present cost. A really ultra 
economical car produced on a scale comparable with 
American practice would make economical motoring 
possible to millions, in this country and abroad, to whom 
the idea of owning a motor car is now utterly remote. In 
that event, the potential volume of motor car exports 
would far outstrip the present figures. 


For fifty years, motoring has been over taxed. Motor 
cars have been treated as if they were “ visible symbols 
of the selfishness of arrogant wealth.” That attitude 
largely explains the wasted years between the wars, when 
the development of the motor industry and of roads was 
strangled by taxation. If, instead, automobile develop 





Ford ZEPHYR 
ment had been encouraged, some millions of man yea! 
wasted in unemployment might have been used to good 
account, and’ by 1939 this country would have beca 
equipped with a greater engineering industry, a finc road 
system, a stronger balance of payments, and a signill- 
cantly higher standard of living. A policy of encourge 
ment could enable the industry over the next thirty \¢2"s 
to play a part in the affairs of the nation comparab'c © 


= contribution of the automobile industry to Amenc20 
life. 
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The Bentley Sports Saloon now presented incorporates many improvements and additional features. 
A lengthened chassis enhances the appearance already improved by re-styled body work ; luggage 
space has been increased to double the capacity of previous models; modifications to rear 
suspension add to comfort and the recently introduced 4} litre engine still further improves 
performance. These modifications and the introduction of hot and cold air de-misting equipment 
are only a few of the additional features now incorporated in the Bentley. 







BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A Conspectus of Cars 


ISITORS to the motor show which opened at Earls 

Court this week will find a cosmopolitan range of 
cars. German cars are not represented, but this exception 
apart, the leading motor manufacturers are showing cars 
from Canada, the United States, France, Italy and Spain. 
Earls Court provides an opportunity for measuring the 
British products against those of their overseas rivals— 
not in terms of sales achieved, for these are governed by 
currency regulations and import restrictions as.much as 
by competitive efficiency, but in terms of: price, per- 
formance and style. The twin: tables on page=272 of 
this article sets down the leading characteristics of the 
more important British cars, and of a’ representative 
selection of American and European cars. Most of the 
figures in this table are derived from the reports on road 
tests published by The Motor, by whose courtesy. they 
are used here. 


Size as a Factor 


When the European makers base their plans on attract- 
ing a mass market for their cars, they must allow for one 
most important element—that of size. American 
motorists want, and commonly manage to afford, cars as 
big as they can conveniently use. The standard car, 
whether cheap or dear, will carry six persons and a lot of 
luggage smoothly and almost silently. For the ordinary 
motorist in the United States, bigger size or better per- 
formance, even if it cost nothing, would add scarcely any- 
thing to the convenience and utility of owning a car. He 
can, at some increase in cost, get a larger car of even more 
splendid appearance, with fiercer acceleration and greater 
power. Alternatively, at a similar or very slightly lower 
price (and facing a bigger loss on resale) he can obtain a 
rather smaller car, which will probably be easier to handle 
provided that the driver is prepared to shift the gears 
himself instead of relying on an automaton in the gear 
box. But for the ordinary motorist any deviation from 
standard is likely to ‘mean less-good value for his money. 


It as possible to predict with some confidence the 
probable line of development of the American standard 
car. Automatic transmission is at present an optional 
extra ; in spite of the enormous investment of money 
and brains in the development of low-cost automatic 
systems, they still add about 10 per cent to the selling 
price and inevitably increase fuel consumption. But the 
strong preference of the American public for automatic 
transmission is most tangibly shown by readiness to pay 
for it; such systems seem bound to become standard 
equipment within the next three or four years. This 
week’s announcement that Rolls-Royce have decided to 
instal the General Motors’ automatic transmission as an 
option for overseas customers suggests that British 
developments in this field are much less far advanced. 
Power-assisted steering is now being offered as an extra 
on the heavier and more expensive cars, and power- 
assisted brakes, too, may in time become common for the 
standard saloon car. In respect of size, however, the 
American manufacturer seeking major markets has to 
forgo nothing of the ideal in order to keep the price 
of his product within the reach of his customers’ pockets. 
This is one of the most important elements in the 
enormous strength of the American automobile industry. 


But only the North American market has tha: 


Naract 
Car makers outside the United States have « fa; ma 
complex problems How large a vehicle can the large 
possible number of customers afford ? The : shies show 
the diversity of answers to this question. 
The Cruiser Weight Answer 

Immediately after the war, when the archaic hore. 
power tax was abandoned, opinion in Britain favoureg 
a car to seat up to six persons, but with smaller power 
and weight than the standard American car. By concen. 
tration on a cruiser weight vehicle of this size—with cor. 


responding . uniformity of components—manu(acturing 
costs, it was argued, would be brought so low that the 
cruiser weight vehicle would earn the leading place in the 
world’s markets outside the United States. The Standard 
Vanguard, the Ford Zephyr and Consul, and the 
Vauxhall Velox and Wyvern, are the natural expressions 
of postwar thinking. 


The Standard Vanguard was the first to appear, witha 
four cylinder 2.1 litre engine and a kerb weight of 
24} cwt. Ford and Vauxhall re-equipped their plants 
more extensively and although their new models were 
thus delayed, they may have gained valuable savings in 
the weight and in the man-hour cost per vehicle, 
These two companies have produced answers of 
extraordinarily close similarity. Both have overhead 
valve engines of 3% inch bore and 3 inch stroke, 
a six-cylinder version for the more expensive, 4 





VOLKSWAGEN 
four-cylinder version for the more economic:!. Ia 
each case the six-cylinder version is about one cw 


heavier than the four cylinder ; and it may be guessed 
that the additional cost is less than £20. The Ford cars 
weigh each about one cwt. more than the corresponding 
Vauxhalls ; the interior dimensions of the Vauxiiall are 
very slightly more generous and the economy slightly 
greater ; the Ford engines develop rather more power, 
at all events at full engine speed, than the Vauxhall, and 
thus give a slightly better performance at higher road 
speeds. | 

Vauxhall, which in prewar days never produced a0 
8 h.p. car when-four of the “ Big Six” probably | yund 
that this was the size in greatest demand, can »2°dly 
contemplate a major effort in this range. This comp.ny 5 
facilities at Luton have been severely limited by Gover: 
ment policy ; and it has opposed any suggestion of s-\'n 
up plants elsewhere—in notable contrast to the po! -' 
its parent, General Motors, which has tended to | 0 
dispersed and smaller manufacturing units. The +» 1° 
plant also builds a considerable, and highly suc: 
range of commercial vehicles ; Vauxhall’s outpu' ™ 
account for 40 per cent of the total. 
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: See the actual record- 
j PACE breaking Jaguar which 
: exceeded 100 m.p.h. for 
: 7 days and nights, onthe 
J es ane at 
? Enhancing British prestige by yet eee 
2 2 its Earis Court. 
another year of success in international 
motoring events, Jaguar Cars are meeting 
i with ever increasing acclaim in the World’s 
| markets. In the past year 83% of all Jaguar 
models were sold overseas, bringing to Britain 
no less than 10 million dollars as part of their great 
n 
‘ export earnings. 
3 
7 
t WILMOT BREEDEN 
t } LIMITED 
1 i RS AND OVER-RIDERS . DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS - WINDOW 
RAI , E n ROOF LAMPS AND SWITCHES . STEERING WHEELS 
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[ON LOCKS + HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


BRM) 4 + LONDON + MANCHESTER + BRISTOL + GLASGOW ! THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
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yorting 


FAYS... 





ZEPHYR-SIX-— PERFORMANCE 


“Outstanding performance ...the engine turns with 
really electric motor smoothness . . . will out-accelerate 
any car in its class.” 

cOnsuUL — 

“Good all round acceleration ... very smooth... con- 

forms to an acceptable standard of silence.” 


ZEPHYR-SIX— COMFORT 

** Will carry six people in comfort—with room to spare.” 
CONSUL — 

“The Front suspension is unique . . . an extremely com- 


fortable ride ... good bump absorption ...an entire 
absence of pitch or float.” 


ZEPHYR-SIX— SAFETY 


“Accurate and sensitive steering . . . potent braking 
system ... very safe.” 
CONSUL — 


“Tenacious road holding ...on corners... ease of 
control . . , the steering is notable for lightness.” 


ZEPHYR-SIX — STYLE 
“Clean attractive lines . . . fine styling . . . sensible lack 
of ostentatious decoration.” 
cOnsUL— 


“ That rare vehicle — an everyman’s car that is basically 
good by any standard.” 


CONSUL: £470 plus P.T. £262. 12. 3 
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Greater Value than ever since price reductions 
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Autocar says... 


ZEPHYR-Six— PERFORMANCE 


“ A genuine speed of over 80 m.p.h. — will cruise all day 
between 60 and 70 m.p.h.” 
CONSUL — 


“ Full advantage has been taken of modern ideas in design. 
A quick no-fuss getaway from cold.” 


ZEPHYR-SIX — COMFORT 


‘Roomy without being cumbersome... the interior — 
neat yet business like.” 
CONSUL — 


**The suspension permits very little roll .. riding is 
level on average surfaces—severe shock is absorbed.”’ 


ZEPHYR-SIX— SAFETY 


“ The steering —light and very positive . . . the brakes — 
cOnsuL powerful yet progressive . . . visibility is extremely good.” 


“The car rides extremely well and has powerful brakes 
. « . Steering is fingerlight yet definite.” 


ZEPHYR-SIX — STYLE 


“A very satisfactory car... has a clean external appear 
ance with balance of line.” 
CONSUL — 
“‘A smart car entirely in the modern style . . . clean lines 
and a smooth appearance . . . one of the outstanding cars produced 


since the war in the popular class——has handling qualities that 
would be acceptable on a car of any price.” 


ZEPHYR-SIX: £532 plus P.T. £297. 1. 1 
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Ford, whose products include Fordson tractors and 
commercial vehicles, have continued to produce their 
g and 10 h.p. cars, which have many common com- 
[The Ford Consul and Zephyr showed—for 


ponents : 
example, in their completely novel front suspension— 
that the company was not afraid to depart from estab- 


jjshed practice where it found advantage in so doing ; 
and when the small Ford appears, it may be hoped that 
it will be a car of notable overall economy. 


When the Standard company decided to devote itself 
to the cruiserweight car (made with the same engine as 
that of the Ferguson tractor) it gave up the 8 hp. 
Standard, which many good judges held to be the best of 
the prewar small cars. A “bored-out”’ version of its 
engine was, however, embodied in the Triumph May- 
flower, which was obviously aimed at a market above the 
lowest. It is expected that Standard will shortly be 
producing a car in the smallest class, and aiming at the 
highest degree of economy. If SO, this car will be a very 
different article from the new Triumph sports car which 
has been unveiled this week. 


Among the Eclectics 


The Nuffield Organisation is in a position to get a 
share of many markets. The two Wolseley models give 
ita stake in the dearer market; the Riley and M.G., which 
must have paid off their tooling costs long ago, provide a 
stake in the sports car market. The M.G. Midget is 
probably the only British vehicle selling in America at a 
price that earns a full margin of profit ; with deliveries 


| there of the order of 100 a week, it is selling at a rate 


probably as high as that of any other imported make. 
In the cruiserweight range, the Morris Six and Morris 
Oxford provide slightly less ample accommodation than 
the Fords, Vauxhalls and Vanguard of this class. The 
performance and economy of the Morris Six is reason- 
ably comparable with that of the Zephyr and Velox 
though its weight is 3 cwt. or so greater. The Morris 
Oxford compares similarly with the Consul or Wyvern. 
The Morris Minor is generally regarded as one of the 
best current examples of British design and is now much 
improved by the fitting of the Austin 800 c.c. overhead 
valve engine. 

The principal cars in the Austin range are the A.125, 
comparable in accommodation with the full size Ameri- 
can saloons, the A.70 with a kerb weight of 254 cwt, the 
A.go (195 cwt) and the A.30 (134 cwt). The three last- 
named cover the range of popular British sizes in rather 
closer steps than some other manufacturers judge to be 
fully economic. The Austin A.30 has the distinction 
of being the lightest car made by any of the major organi- 
sations. With a weight of 134 cwt, however, it is still not 
a car to satisfy the utmost demand for economy. Its 
Weight is almost as great as that of the classic Model T 
Ford, which had an engine of almost three litres capacity, 
and more than twice that of the first Austin Seven which 
at its introduction weighed 64 cwt. It is 10 per cent 
heavier than the 4 c.v. Renault ; the latter with an engine 
developing 19 h.p. against the Austin’s 30 h.p. gives 
almost the same performance, and a fuel consumption 
which shows a 20 per cent economy. It seems likely that 
the Renault engine, with its modest output, is conserva- 
tively loaded and should give a longer trouble-free life 
than a more heavily stressed power plant. The Renault’s 
low weight evidently follows a ruthless scrutiny of every 
tem, and the use of components specifically designed for 
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this vehicle without regard to any other. But the 
mounting of the engine at the rear is an important factor 
in its lighter weight. The Renault gives passengers as 
much space as the A.30 ; but, since the engine occupies 
the space between the rear wheels, and the lock of the 
front wheels limits the width of accommodation in front, 


luggage which the A.30 would take in the boot has to go 
on the roof of the Renault. 


Price reductions recently announced for the Humber 


Pullman and a new Super Snipe result in a lower price- 
weight ratio than might be expected in their class ; to pro- 
duce the Super Snipe at a profit for 50 pence per Ib must 
call for notable manufacturing efficiency. The Humber 
Hawk is a sound example of a cruiserweight vehicle, 
though at 26 cwt somewhat heavy, and therefore more 
expensive to build, than the Vauxhall and Ford six cylin- 
der cars giving similar accommodation and disposing of 
greater power. The Hillman Minx is the Roctes Group’s 
leading contribution among the smaller vehicles. Its good 


looks must help its sale considerably, and it is not sur- 


prising that sales of the Minx in the American market 
have been nearly as large as those of any other British car. 


It is noteworthy that none of the principal Rootes pro- 
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ducts had overhead valve engines until the announcement 
last week of the new engine for the Super Snipe ; but 
presumably the substantial investment in machinery and 
works reorganisation for such a change are under con- 
sideration for the smaller engines. 


The Top Class 


Of the vehicles made by British manufacturers other 
than the Big Six, the most notable are the Bentley and the 
Rolls-Royce, and the Jaguar. The two former are 
designed to appeal to those who are prepared to pay a 
high price for distinction and for refinement. The 
recently announced Continental Bentley, with a body by 
Mulliners, offers a saving of some 3 cwt. on the standard 
saloon, and a top speed of 115 miles per hour. 

The Jaguar Mark VII is the only British car which, at 
its price in the home market, offers value for money com- 
parable with corresponding cars in the United States. 
The accommodation is about as spacious as in the 
standard American saloon car, though the front seats are 
designed for two people in utmost comfort rather than for 
three on a bench seat. The performance is a little better 
than that of the larger American cars selling at a higher 
price. Its lack of an automatic transmission may well be 
accounted a virtue by many owners abroad to whom it 
appeals. In handling qualities and in road holding and 
braking, on any but the straightest of roads, the enthusi- 
astic driver must find it a better car than any American 
product. To produce this car, in quantities which by 
American standards are very small, at a price which 
enables it to sell on its genuine transportation merits in 
the American market, is an outstanding achievement of 
design and manufacture. The new Armstrong Siddeley 
and Humber Snipe may be regarded as a bid for a share 
of this market. 
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You are a busy man... 


TRAVEL BY PULLMAN | 


Your business day is all too crowded. Ease the strain. Relax be- 
tween appointments in the comfort and silence of the Humber 
Pullman Limousine. The immensely powerful engine brings wide 










& territories within easy range; the spacious rear compartment is the 
perfect setting for quiet discussion with your associates; and the 
‘ magnificent appearance of the car inspires immediate confidence. 
Relaxation . . . convenience . . . prestige . . . and a surprisingly 
reasonable price. THE HUMBER PULLMAN is a first-class investment. 


Coachwork by Thrupp & Maberly 8 : 





BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


HUMBER 


Pullman Limousine 


Britain’s most reasonably priced Limousine : £1,395 plus purchase tax 


MOTOR CAR MANUPACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED 
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FERODO Linings 


ARE MADE AND SUPPLIED 


For Every know Make 


OF CAR, BRITISH, | at the t | 


25, 1952 





CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN Mol ‘ Show 


| STAN D 
No.295 





Motor Car manufacturers are convinced of the 





smooth braking qualities and dependability of Ferodo 
—the most reliable brake linings in the world. 


follow the Manutactarers' chotce-ht 
FERODO 


BRAKE AND CLUTCH LININGS 











FERODO LIMITED - CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 
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European Competitors 


In Italy, Fiat accounts for almost 90 per cent of 
Bb cotal production and only Lancia and Alfa Romeo are 
cant among other producers. In the cruiser weight 


107 TIC 1 

ay Fiat offer two models, the 1900 c.c. and the 

1400 c.c., with similar bodies—a policy parallel to that of 

Ford and Vauxhall. Both versions, however, have four- 

-vlinder cngines—the 1900 having a longer stroke, while 
| BB ie 1400 has a stroke/bore ratio even smaller than the 
BBB wresent tendency of technical thought would demand. 


presen 


Roth eng.nes, however, seem to be inflexible in character, 
yielding 2 reasonable output only at a high rate of revolu- 


BBB sions—though, as a corollary, ‘they are no doubt able to 
sand up to continuous fast driving on the autostrade 
which English engines of comparable-size would find 
| punitive 

The Fiat 500 c.c. is a modification of a vehicle first 


produced some twenty years ago, but it cannot yet be 
| considered an outmoded solution of the problem of a 
“minimum ” motor car. Its weight is comparable to that 

of the Renault, but the accommodation it gives is much 
smaller. With an engine of two-thirds of the capacity of 
the Renault, it gives almost the same power at full speed, 
but performance at moderate engine or road-speed is 
| definitely legs good, and the petrol consumption ‘higher. 


What is an Over-square Engine ? 
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New Ideas from France 


Ameng the French cars of medium size, Citroen is an 
established and yet still revolutionary concept in design. 
When first introduced nearly twenty years ago, the design 
was a:most notable departure from current practice, with 
front-wheel drive and a body which took full advantage 
of the absence of a fore and aft propeller shaft to give a 
flat floor and ample accommodation. No other private 
manufacturer in the last forty years has ventured an 
investment on the heavy scale needed for quantity 
production on a model so different from what the 
public had learned to accept. Yet success has 
kept the design going for twenty years and it is now in- 
corporated in two models. The most notable French 
competition to the British cruiser weights is the Renault 
Frégate. ‘This has a four cylinder, 2 litre engine and a 
body offering fully as much space as the Fords and 
Vauxhalls. Independent suspension on all four wheels— 
which no other cruiser weight car in large production has 
adopted—should give notable road holding. The fuel 
economy claimed by its makers is surprisingly high, as 


‘also is the kerb weight at 24.9 cwt. Current production 


is said to be at the rate of 130 a day, working up to 250 
a day—at which figure the potential output of 60,000 a 
year might well be higher than that of any British 
cruiser weight car. It is indeed surprising to find that its 
price in the French market is lower in relation to weight 





A nuMBER of car manufacturers are facturers for many years concentrated on depended on the engine revolutions, 
changing the characteristics of their the use of a narrower cylinder bore and a which had to be correspondingly high 
engines from the conventional narrow longer piston stroke—not, indeed, on to secure a given performance. The 
bore, long stroke unit shown on the left calculations of. technical advantage, but change to a flat rate of tax has released 
to one in which the stroke is shortened because the old system of motor taxation engine designers from such artificial re- 
and the bore widened until both stroke based on horse-power rating forced them strictions, The superiority of the “ over- 
and bore are of equal dimension or, as in to adopt such dimensions in order to square” over the alternative type of 
some cases, until the bore is in fact keep the notional horse-power of the engine is not universally accepted, but it 
wider than the stroke is long—hence the engine down to the minimum ; the actual does seem to have certain advantages 
name “over-square.” British manu- horse-power developed from such engines which make for rather longer engine 


life. The piston itself can travel more 
slowly since it has a shorter distance 
to move in a given time (1). The 
diagram shows that the valves can 
be made larger (2), and the wider 
bore of the cylinder leaves space for 
water cooling between the valves 
that could not previously be con- 
trived (3). The shorter piston stroke 
reduces the height of the entire 
engine (4) making for a more com- 
pact unit. As a result, it becomes 
possible to stiffen the components 
and to lengthen both the main bear- 
ings and those on the connecting 
rod (5 and 6), making for sturdier 
construction all round. 

Over-square designs cannot be 
introduced without complete re- 
tooling of existing engine plants 
when major changes in models are 
being made, such as those that have 
recently taken place in the Ford 
and Vauxhall factories. Apart from 
these instances in. which over-square 
engines have been adopted, there is 
a general tendency among other 
manufacturers to reduce the length 
of the piston stroke short of adopt- 
ing a “square” engine. 
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than the 4 c.v. Renault, But it may well be that the 
nationalised Renault factory is in each case charging a 
price based on guesses of what traffic will bear. The 
Frégate, with French wage levels and in the quantity now 
being produced, should more than pay its way at a price 
of 860,000 franes, or 75d. per lb, while the smaller car 
at 458,000 francs or over 80d. per lb should be highly 
profitable. The Frégate as a technical conception and 
achievement strikes a favourable comparison with any of 
the British cruiserweight cars apart from the Fords and 
Vauxhalls ; if its high weight presages exceptional robust- 
ness and durability (as it well may) this, together with the 
advantage on bad roads, which its independent suspension 
should give, may make it a formidable competitor. 


From Small to Barest Minimum 


The high production figures of the 4 c.v. Renault— 
now exceeding a rate of 100,000 units a year—support 
the view of its importance in the world markets which its 
specification would suggest. Sales in European markets 
constitute so far its major claim to suitability for export ; 
but its reception in export markets such as South Africa 
and South America has been favourable. Thus begins 
the acid test whether a really small car will sell in such 
markets. Certainly, the prospects for the Renault are not 
unfavourable. It is not notably a tiring car to drive over 





FIAT 500 c.c. 


long distances ; performance has shown that it stands up 
well to rough roads ; although so small, it does not give 
a particularly cramped impression ; and while four men 
of ordinary stature seem to fill its body space to a high 
degree of density, they emerge without serious complaint 
of discomfort after a long journey. 


Compared with the early Baby Austin of 64 cwt, the 
Renault at 12 cwt has obviously made considerable con- 
cessions to the generally accepted view that, whatever 
the price, the public will not buy a motor car which too 
obviously provides the barest minimum of the essentials 
of motoring. But France has developed another vehicie 
which boldly explores the possibility of the barest mini- 
mum, namely the 2 c.v. Citroen. This car, with a kerb 
weight of 10 cwt. and a selling price of 348,000 francs, 
patently makes no concession whatever to the appearance 
or trimmings which the public is thought to expect of 
a motor car. It is powered by a flat air-cooled two 
cylinder engine of 375 c.c. driving the front wheels. 
The suspension is entirely novel and it is full of labour 
and cost saving new features. Its performance is quite 
tolerable, and its ride soft ; it is claimed that it will run 
for 100,000 kilometres without major attention. It 
certainly appears to give austerity motoring at the lowest 

ssible cost. So far the public reaction has shown that 
it is acceptable—the only car on the French market for 
which, it is said, there is now a long waiting list. 


The People’s Car Abroad 


Of the German products, the outstanding car for world 
markets is the Volkswagen. The design, though twenty 
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years old, is entirely original, with an air cooled fl four 
engine of 1,131 C.c. capacity mounted at the rear and 
independent suspension on all four wheels. The eno; 
has obviously been designed, in the interests of durabjjj 
to develop less than the full power of which it shout 
be capable. Accommodation is roomier than in the a 
tremely small cars, and thus its weight of 14 cwt is greate 
than the minimum. It is capable of a top speed of aboy 
60 m.p.h., and its petrol consumption is reliably reportey 
to be above 35 m.p.g. Compared with British cars, j 
is noisy and lacks refinement, but it has shown excelley 
qualities of durability, and can stand up to long runs at 
highest speeds of which it is capable. It is not Surprising 
that it runs neck and neck with the 4 c.v. Renault for th 
honour of the highest raf€ of output in Europe. In th: 
neutral markets of Europe, especially in Holland ang: 
Switzerland, it is the best-selling car of all. It is ironic) 
to recall that in 1946 the British motor industry wx 
offered, as war-booty, the whole of the plant used for the 
production of the Volkswagen, but refused it. It wa 
then held—and no voice was raised in dispute—that the 
design was out of date, and that the British industry 
would soon produce small cars to better it. 


In the cruiserweight range none of the German car 
seem to be of serious importance except the thre 
Mercedes Benz types 220, 170S and 170D. Of thes 
the mest interesting is the 170D, which is fitted witha 
diesel engine of 1,700 c.c. capacity. This achieves the 
notable economy, in a vehicle of more than 25 cwt, ofa 
fuel consumption nearer 50 than 40 m.p.g., but a per 
formance that is necessarily rather sluggish. 


Lessons for British Car Makers 


This survey of the field of European cars as a whole 
shows a marked tendency towards the greatest possible 
economy in motoring. The two outstanding European 
cheap vehicles, the Renault and the Volkswagen, have 
already established a great following in-Europe, and are 
beginning to make an impression overseas. At the same 
time the success in France of the small Citroen suggests 
that the motor car buying public of the 1950s may be 
ready to make a greater sacrifice of appearance and pet- 
formance than the public of the 1930s would accept. 
Most reasonable people would prefer, say, a Ford Zephyr 
or a Vauxhall Velox if they could afford it, but the small 


Citroen is obviously a great deal better than no motor cat 
at all. 


If the British industry could produce a smal! austerity 
car, with a kerb weight of not more than 11 cwt, and 
a selling price, excluding purchase tax of £200 or no 
more than £225—say 39d. to 44d. per Ib—and witha 

trol consumption of 45-50 m.p.g. in ordinary use, It 
is hard to believe that it would not command a ready 
market in this country, on the Continent of Europe, and 
probably also in many, if not most, of the oversea 
markets. If such a car is produced at such a weight, i 
will only be done by a factory in which the design 
department is able to overrule the never failing 
demands of sales departments for more features. 10 
keep its cost down to a minimum thereafter, it will be 
necessary to avoid the process by which constant acct 
tions of size and other characteristics to British small cats 
have gradually increased their weight. Both the little 
Volkswagen and the little Renault have largely succeeded 
in avoiding such growth. There may be a lesson here 
for the British motor industry. 
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The 


N this country, to exaggerate only slightly, twentieth- 
: motor vehicles run on nineteenth-century 


HE EC! 


1 1e road system has not kept pace with the 
‘inical advance of the motor vehicle industry. As 
; example, the Great North Road may be taken ; over 
-thirds of its length this trunk road, which bears the 


oud designation “ A1,” cannot take more than a single 
e of traffic in each direction. More than 70 per cent 
the total British expenditure on transport, or about 


bs per cent of the national income, is now being spent 


road transport. It follows, therefore, that the con- 
ition of the roads has become a major factor.in the costs 
soduction and distribution for the country as a whole. 
e bulk of this expenditure is on commercial road 
ansport for moving materials to the factories, com- 
nent parts between factories, and final products to the 
nsumer. Figures have recently been quoted showing 
at one of the two biggest British car manufacturers 
raws raw materials, semi-finished materials, bought- 
ut assemblies and components from 750 different 
yctories, at an average distance of 100 to 120 miles, 
hile the other purchases his requirements from 
so different factories, at an average distance of 110 to 
30 miles. It is obvious that road transport costs 
ccount for an appreciable percentage of the price of most 
onsumer goods. Less obviously, perhaps, the roads 
hemselves as well as the commercial vehicles that use 
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OUTSTANDING ee st \ 
4, no \ 
SUCCESS FOR “BRISTOL” \. \ « _-“ 
C “8! , a : 
The outstanding racing successes achieved X 
during 1952 by the two-litre “‘Bristol’’ engine — \ 
basically the same unit as that in the Type 4o1 \ 
saloon—are indicative of the high standards of design ¥ ° 
and workmanship and the scrupulous attention MOD or we 
to detail which have won for this car a proud . @c 
position in the world of modern motoring. , 
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BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
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AEROPLANE CO. LTD. THE 


Right Roads for Britain 


them must be counted as an integral part of the nation’s 
industrial equipment. 


Commercial road transport’s need of better roads 
should thus be treated on exactly the same basis as the 
claims for capital investment made by other branches 
of industry. Mr Christopher Brunner put the point 
most clearly in his presidential address to the Institute of 
Transport last week: 

In what we are still inclined to call a “ normal ” economy, 
capital expenditure on roads would, in theory, be undertaken 
if it produced an annual saving in vehicle operating costs 
greater than the annual cost of the road works. 


There are good reasons for believing that an investment 
in new roads would satisfy this criterion ; and that it 
would bring a greater monetary return than the same 
investment put into the kinds of industrial capital 
development which have absorbed the greater part of 
postwar capital expenditure. Industry, at any rate, has 
demonstrated that it believes investment in road transport 
is worthwhile, even given Britain’s existing roads. The 
number of goods vehicles on the roads has doubled since 
the war, and this has taken place in spite of a mounting 
fuel tax, now 2s. 6d. a gallon compared with 9d. from 
1939 to 1949, a 334 per cent purchase tax on the cost of 
commercial vehicle chassis, and a limitation on vehicle 
deliveries to the home market. 
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To some extent, this investment in road transport 
arises from changes in industrial location. Dispersion 
from the older industrial areas has meant that for part 
of British industry there is no alternative to road trans- 
port, unless an inordinate amount of packing and hand- 
ling is accepted. But a second advantage—perhaps 


greater—lies in its flexibility. Road transport permits 
saving in packing materials and containers, since the risk 


of damage is smaller than it is with the multiple handling 
necessary on the railways. This increase in the cost of 
packing materials and containers has contributed to the 
growth of road transport ; so has the need for rapid trans- 
port to keep factories working smoothly in a period beset 
by shortages and delays in obtaining materials. Vehicles 
have also often been required, in this period of full- 
employment, to bring factory workers from a wider 
radius, particularly in the newer industrial areas. 


* 


Road transport since the war has become integrated 
into the varying methods of production and distribution 
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of an increasingly large number of firms. 
businesses, purely on the basis of cost, in 
road vehicles pays. It would be even more economicg 
the road system were brought up-to-date. An exany, 
of the benefits that may result from a good sy 
scheme is to be found in the Liverpool-Eas: | ancac, 
trunk road, completed at ‘a cost of £2: milli, 
Half of the traffic.on the old roads has been : bsorbed 
this road; it is estimated to save £600,000 4 year i 
vehicle operating costs. According to the British Rog 
Federation, tests have shown that such modern toa 
allow vehicles to run on 40 per cent less fuel. and in 
cases to halve the running time, cut tyre wear by ; 5 Det 
cent, and reduce expenditure on repairs and maintenang 
by 10 per cent ; and it is argued that, with the right tpe 
of roads, operating costs per ton-mile for the heavier type 
of goods vehicles could be cut by almost one-third. One 
of the most direct handicaps that poor roads impose i og 
the motor industry’s power to compete in export markets, 
Manufacturers are producing vehicles that are of 
abroad to run at speeds of 50 m-p.h. and upwards ; bap 


25, 1959 7 
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Higher Compression and Premium Petrol 


THE compression ratio of an engine measures the relation 
between the combined volume of the combustion chamber and 
cylinder when the piston is at the top, and at the bottom, of 
its stroke. The smaller the space that remains when the piston 
is at the top of its stroke, the greater will be the pressure set 
up in the combustion chamber and the higher the thermal 
efficiency secured from the engine. The power output of an 


engine for a given fuel consumption can therefore be improved 
by raising the compression ratio. 


The diagrams, reading from left to right, show what happens 
when the compression ratio is raised from 6.5 to 1, which was 
the standard prewar figure, to 8 to 1, which is the present maxi- 
mum, and then to a theoretical figure of 10 to 1 which represents 
the probable limits to which a reciprocating petrol engine could 








go. Compression ratios can be raised only if suitable fuel iy 
available. Petrol of around 80 octane, which seems likely tg 
become the standard “ premium” grade gives its best resuli 
at ratios of up to 8 to 1 ; higher ratios demand higher octane’, 
and only a change from premium grade 80 octane to aviation 
grade 100 octane would make it possible to go much above @ 
8 to r ratio, It seems unlikely that petrol of such high octam 
value would ever be freely available at the pump, and hence that 
manufacturers would. embark on the production of cars with 
compression ratios beyond 8 to 1. 


British manufacturers, however, will now have considerable 
room for improving the compression ratios of their engines 
The majority of cars are designed with compression ratios 
between 68 and 7 to 1 and a few go as high » 

$ to 1, The principal reason why 
these figures are so low stems 
from the limitation of poo! petrol to 
72 octane ; and those few manufac: 
turers who designed postwar engines 
with ratios a little below 8 to 1 had 
to reduce them when %o octane 
petrol was not available. Manufa- 
turers across the Channe! have no 
suffered so long from this limitation 
of unsuitable fuel, and a number a 


their cars have been raicd up ® 
8 to I. 

To raise the compression ratio d 
an existing cat is a comparativelf 
simple ‘operation involving tt 
machining of a fraction ‘rom the 
base of the combustion chambeh 
so lowering it and imme:!iately 
creasing the compression raid 
Some British manufac! Irers ant 
about to take this step, but 1 84 


change that imposes grea'«: stresses 
on the engine, and therefore one that 
is easier to make on the short-stroke 
square engines which arc sturdiet 
than the long-stroke engines unless, 
the latter have been specially de- 
signed for working at high com 
pression. 
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Shell X-100 Motor Oil 


rovides the greatest protection 


against engine wear 


Jaguar proved it 


Crankshaft was still within pro- duction tolerances 
and would have passed inspection for a new car. 


When the Jaguar XK120 made history recently by cov- 
ering 16,800 miles in 7 days and nights at over 100 
m.p.h., it gave proof of the supremacy of Shell X-100 
Motor Oil. The condition of the engine when stripped 
down was a remarkable tribute to the protective pro- 


perties of this great oil. 


Vhatever the make of your car 
ou can have the same pro- 
ection from acid action—main 
ause of engine wear, that en- 
abled Jaguar to compress over 
two years’ normal motoring 
anto one week. 
sk your garage to drain out 
your old oi! and refill with the 
orrect grade of Shell X-100. 
Hf your car has covered.a high 
ileage and the engine has not 
ccently been completely strip- 
ped, the oi! should be changed 
Again after the first few hundred 
iles and the filters checked. 
Vinter protection. Acid Ac- 
lon does most damage during 


M4 


Ki 


il 


the cold, damp winter months. 
Shell X-100 neutralises this 
Acid Action and keeps engine 
surfaces constantly covered with 
a tenacious protective oil film. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT GRADE 
It is important to get the cor- 
rect grade of Shell X-100 
Motor Oil for your car. Here 
are the four grades :— 


Shell X-100 Grade 20/20W 
Shell X-100 Grade 30 
Shell X-100 Grade 40 
Shell X-100 Grade 50 


For worn engines it is usually 
an advantage to use a grade 
heavier than that originally 
recommended when the car 
wasnew. Your garage will advise 
which grade your car should have. 


You can he sure of SHELL 
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A.C + ALLARD + ASTON MARTIN 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY + AUSTIN + BRISTOL + DAIMLER 
FRAZER-NASH + HILLMAN + HUMBER + JAGUAR 
JENSEN + LAGONDA + LANCHESTER + LEA-FRANCIS 
M.G + MORGAN + MORRIS «+ RILEY + STANDARD 
TRIUMPH WOLSELEY 
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WOW! lo 20 minures... 

COMPLETE WINTER 

PROTECTION 
0 


Ww Car-Plate complete winter 
is so easy! Just spread Car- 
clean* car, let dry — then wipe lightly. That’s 
all! No rubbing with Car-Plate! 5/- from all 
garages and accessory dealers. 

Prove it yourself with the ‘Raindrop Test’! 
Prove for yourself how Car-Plate protects 


against rain and snow by making this simple *The easy way to prepare the 
test. Just-wipe off any surface dirt or dust from fitish of your car for a Car- 
your Car-Plated car and see how the raindrops Plate waxing is to clean it super- 
‘bead up’ on the clean waxed surface. Water lean with Johnson's Carnu— 
cannot begin to soak into the finish to do its *#¢ quick safe cleaner for ail 
hazing, dulling work. car finishes and for chromium. 


— MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON'’S Wwax=-— 
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they cannot balance their production with a home 
demand for the same types so long as the larger commer- 


cial vehicles here have to conform with a speed limit of . 


20 m.p.h.—which in practice means schedules based on 
16 m.p.h. and may require 15 per cent more vehicles to 
be used on the transport system. 


No postwar government has lent to the advocates of 
investment in roads as willing an ear as for example, 
other public utilities have been able to command. Mr 
Brunner indeed pointed out last week that electricity 
since the war has been allowed to spend about §0 per 
cent more than has been spent on the roads since the 
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Existing roads to be 
improved generally on 
their present alignment. 


Motorways planned by the 
Ministry of Transport 


beginning of this century. In 1946 the Labour Govern- 
ment approved a comprehensive 10-year plan for 
modernising the road system, divided into three stages. 
The first, covering two years, was to catch up with 
arrears of maintenance accumulated during the war, to 
improve “ blackspots ” for accidents and to begin recon- 
struction in blitzed areas. The second, to last three years, 
was to complete the work of the first phase and start 
certain big new construction schemes. Bridges were to 
be strengthened and congestion in London and other 
cities was to be relieved. In the last five years of the 
programme there was to be a thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion of the principal national routes, including a large 
mileage of motorways. No action whatever has yet 
resulted from this plan. Even the bare maintenance of 
the roads has been cut to a dangerous extent, while some 
£,3,500,000 has been spent on roadworks that cannot yet 
be used because they have been left unfinished. 


Even given the apparently unyielding reluctance of the 
Government to allocate funds for new road work, there 
may exist an alternative method of providing at least 
the framework of a system of modern roads. This alter- 
native is the more practicable because of the fact that 
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whatever improvements are carried out need ¢ 


+ 0 | 
tute, ,in themselves, a complete scheme ; tesla 


stretches of first-class road will achieve little more shy 
the present policy of mending and patching. [t wos 
certainly be possible to finance the construction g 
series of major new road works on the tol! princigh 
Many roads and bridges have been built in the Unis 
States on this principle, the most recent being the Peg, 
sylvania Turnpike. The tendency in the United Stay 
seems to be to extend this method of road finance jp 
order to supplement the general road building ote 
gramme undertaken by the Federal or State goven. 
ments. - 

. 


It may be argued that road users already contribyy 
enough in taxation, both on their vehicles and on their 
fuel, to provide sufficient funds for any scheme, howeve 
ambitious, of new and improved roads. From th 
economic point of view, moreover, road development 
requires the same consumption of materials, manpower 
and other resources, however the finance is found 
Private finance of toll roads, therefore, may seem only, 
rather desperate solution for a problem that clearly 
should be. a public responsibility. Even so, do not the 
crippling disadvantages from which British road trany 
port now suffers justify radical solutions ? Under the 
present taxation system in Britain, the road user has no 
influence whatever upon the provider of the track, 
despite the heavy burden of road taxation that he pays. 
There seems little ground for hoping, therefore, that in 
the reasonably near future trade and industry are likely 
to receive any help in cutting down their transport costs 
by an improvement of the road system. In these circum 
stances, it may well be that road users themselves would 


find it a worthwhile investment to build a network o 
modern roads, even without government finance. 
The case for improvement of Britain’s road system, is 


essentially simple. Much of the effort that industry is 
making to modernise equipment within the factory and to 
increase productivity in manufacture is being frustrated 
by the inefficiency with which its product, at al! stages a 
manufacture, is being transported to and from the works 
and into consumption. Without a commensurate invest- 





The Wastes of Congestion 
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Based on a survey made by the British Road Federation i 1947. 


ment in roads upon which modern motor vehicles 
operate efficiently the whole production process which 
ends only when the goods reach the consumer and not 
before—cannot reap the full benefits of the efforts 20W 
being made here and there along the line. 
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FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE 





6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—SENIOR SCIENTIFIC 
FFICER AND SCIENTIFIC OFFICER COMPETITION, 1952 


‘IVEN that all persons appointed with a certificaie of 


NOT 


Bignest ree ' 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
, CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


- trading with or contemplating establishing a pian 


345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
vide information on business conditions, exchange 
-xports and the establishing of branch plants. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 Old Broad Street London, E.C.2 


hlished in Canada in \832 with limited liability 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 





i athe 
aiaries draw? 


in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


iries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


Incerporaitea im Egypt 
Liability of Members «© Limite: 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercia! Register No. 1 Cairo 







FUND - - - - £€3,000,000 


Lundon Office ; 


all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


Commissioners on or after January 1, 1953, will be 
the Superannuation Acts instead of, as hitherto, 
Persons appointed in a permanent capacity on 
fore that date will be given the option of either 
terms or of accepting the conditions of the Super- 
Furiher particulars from Secretary, Civil Service 
tific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, 
ing F.S.S.U./Amdt. 
VAL FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON 
AND MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATIONS, with 
Manchester, England, desires to strengthen its 
appointment of either:— 
rr widely experienced in international trade and 
with some knowledge at least of textiles, about 
ige, who would be able to take a leading part forth- 
nanagement of the Federation affairs in conjunction 
ig siaff: or 
r man about 30/35 years of age with a good general 
trade and economies and preferably some experience 
» would be able to work under the guidance of the 
ation staff and who would soon be capable of taking 
bility, 
the qualifications required are a dynamic but tactful 
lute personal integrity, a good knowledge of at least 
guages, preferably English, French and German, 
in England and to travel abroad for several months 
ry will be according to qualifications and experience, 
will be treated in strictest confidence, should be 
The President, The Federation of Master Cotton 
tions Lid., 5th Floor, Royal Exchange, Manchester 2, 
nal and technical qualifications, position held and 
age, whether married, nationality (also previous 
inged) and the names and addresses of three referees, 
Selection Committee will make the appointment and 
ling expenses will be paid toe those granted 


nager, M,S.M.A.,. M.I.Ex., aged 38, experienced aircraft 


distribution, light engineering and office machinery, 
or overseas, of general management character. 
ng Manager with mental! agility, flexible in method, 
rpose, able drive himself and lead others, can entrust 


sibility and heaviest programme, all aspects creftive 


n. publicity, forecasting and research; also general 
ory administration.—Box 97. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


£ 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


* BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 


DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


















Che Bank of Adelaide 


invites all who bave or would like 


to bave relationships — business or 


personal—with Australia, to use its 


complete banking service throughout 


that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


incorporated i 1865 im South Australia with limited tiability 








EASTERN REGIONAL PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD, NIGERIA 


GENERAL MANAGER 

Applications are invited for the post of GENERAL MANAGER of 
the above Board's projects. 

The Eastern Regional Production Development Board, with a 
present capital of some £4 million, is a statutory body, which has 
been set up by the Government of Nigeria to further the agricultural 
development of the Eastern Region of Nigeria. Among the projects 
now in train are: a Cattle Ranch: Coffee, Oi] Palm, Coconut and 
Cashew plantations; a large number of Palm Oil extraction mills: 
a scheme for the widespread distribution of artificial manures: a 
yard for building wooden barges; other projects are under 
consideration, 

The General Manager will be directly responsible for the over-all 
Supervision of the various projects (each of which has its own 
manager), for investigating and initiating further projects and for 
ensuring that the Board’s policy is carried out in the field. 

The appointment is on a contract basis of two tours of 18 months 
each and is subject to renewal. The salary is £3,000 p.a. with an 
annual gratuity, payable on the termination of the contract, of £300, 
Other conditions of service include liberal leave on full pay, free 
passages for employee, his wife and up to two children (or an allow- 
ance in lieu if the children do not accompany the employee to 
Nigeria), rent-free quarters with hard furnishings, and free transport 
(or an allowance in lieu). 

Candidates, who should be under the age of 50, should be able to 
convince the Board of their ability to run a £4 million concern, and 
presumabty will have had extensive managerial experience, preferably 
in the type of business with which the Board is concerned. The 
successtul candidate will be expected to take up his appointment in 
Nigeria early in January, 1953. 

Applications, which will be treated confidentially, should be sub- 
mitted in duplicate to: The Nigeria Office, 5, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W.1, and marked “ General Manager."’ 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO, 261 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of twenty-five 
cents per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this bank has been 
DECLARED for the current quarter and will be PAYABLE at the 
bank and iis branches on and after December 1, 1952, to shareholders 
of recorc at the close of business on October 31, 1952, 

By Order of the Board, 
T. H. ATKINSON, General Manager 


October 16, 1952. 
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TUITION B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree « a valuable qualification for statistica 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may prepare for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance o: Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalment 
if desired. 765 Successes at Lond, B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations 1925/51 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


XXXAMAARAAAA XC KAAKAAARNX ANKE A AARARARARY X 


Prospectus from the Director of 
Studies, Department P17 
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AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 

Notice is hereby given that the following Resolutions were. passed 

at a Meeting of the Board of Directors of the above Company held 
October 21, 1952- — 

“That a Dividend be paid on January 1, 1953, on the £250,000 54 per 
cent Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 54 per cent per 
annum, for the six months from July 1, 1952, to December 31, 1962, 
and that the 54 per cent Cumulative Preference Steck Transfer Books 
of the Company be ciosed from December 10 to December 24, 1952, 
both days inclusive.”’ 

‘That a Dividend be paid on January 1, 1953, on the £500,000 5 per 
cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, for the period from July 1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, 
and that the 5 per cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock Transfer 
Books of the Company be closed from December 10 to December 24, 
1952, both days inclusive.” 

By Order of the Board, 
H, C. RYAN, Secretary. 
Invicta Works, Grantham. 


F\EPARTMENTAL MANAGER, aged 30 to 45, required by 
] important organisation concerned with Nigerian produce. Appli- 
cants should be of good education and have some experience trading 
in primary produce. Knowledge of contract terms and_shippin 
documents essential. eggs mr Pension se ee ie 
rticulars ‘stating age, qualificaticns, experience, an orwarding 
Cer of any teatinnonials to Box No. 9595, c/o Whites’ Ltd.. 72/8, 
Fleet St.. E.C.4. as 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 264 “ 


Great Britain by ST. CLEMENTS PRESS, L1D., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, Published weekly by THe Economist “Newsparer, Ltp., 
; ea  sPownae on ‘this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, October 25, 1952 
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If, as they are saying, Britain’s prices 
are too high, what can we do about it ? 
The wider use of Mechanical Handling 
would help to keep our export prices com- 
petitive . . . for no other measure ready to 
hand offers so much scope for reducing costs. 
The most versatile machine on the materials 
handling front is the Coventry Climax 
fork lift truck ... the diesel driven 


handling machine that-saves most of all. 





COVENTRY CLEMAX ENGINES LTo. 


(DEPT, BE) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


Zogent 





